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Be Thankful for 
Your Competitors 


Sulfapyridine 
Saved My Life 


Books That Have 
Changed My Mind 


¢ Caribbean Calling! 


¢ A Gallery of 
Ibero-American Art 


¢ Your Board Reports 
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Barnes-Crosby proofs are honest impressions of the plates—they required 
no doctoring and undue make-ready. They represent the ultimate results you 


can expect from your printer. 


These proofs, whether black and white or color, were produced under condi- 


tions that parallel modern high-speed production printing. 

Then, too, there is skilled service of the Art Department and Photo unit 
which simulates straight-line advertising production. 

Call us in—let us help you with the production of your next mailing piece 


or other advertising material. 
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ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS bd PHOTO ENGRAVINGS e COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. e TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 











JOIN YOUR FELLOW ROTARIANS 
AT THE 1940 CONVENTION : 
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| A NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN EXPERIENCE 
...A HEARTY WELCOME... AWAIT YOU IN 
THE “HOLIDAY ISLE” 
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Cuba’s $18,000,000 Capitol . . . among the world’s 
most beautiful. 


VACATION IN HISTORIC HAVANA! 


Cuba’s capital will shower you with entertainment that’s novel and 





different . . . inexhaustible and inexpensive! . . . There are pulse- 
tingling sports-to-see . . . invigorating sports-to-do, from golf to 
big game fishing! And, if you like historic atmosphere, Cuba has 


it... from the days of Columbus! 


EXPLORE THE REST OF CUBA! 





From the lovely Isle of Pines to old Santiago, see colorful West 
Indies life unfolding along modern roads, rails and air trails... 


rich valleys dotted with picturesque towns and immense sugar plan- 





tations . . . an unusual, unforgettable countryside! 


Morro Castle .. . ancient — of superb 
Havana harbor. 


IT’S SO NEAR AT HAND! 





With 41 Rotary Clubs of its own, The Republic of Cuba is eager 
to give you the most cordial reception. Less than 100 miles off 
America’s coast, it is easily reached by plane or steamer, with rail, 
air and bus connections from all points. Be sure to see or write to 


” those in charge of convention plans NOW, and find out how little 


? rp ae iit d 3 the trip will cost! 
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CUBAN NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 


A Department of the Republic of Cuba 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 





La Playa Beach . . . mecca of the fashionable, and 
a “must” on your visit. 
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“Crime Fighter” J. Edgar Hoover 


‘Home Grown’ Criminals 


Where criminals come from is no 
mystery to J. Edgar Hoover. They're 
“home grown,” he says in your April 
ROTARIAN. The famous ‘'G-man's” 
provocative article on juvenile de- 
linquency—second from his pen to 
appear in your magazine—continues 
a series on crime, its curbs and pre- 
ventives. (In this issue, read ‘The 
Sentence of the Court Is—,” by 
Ernest L. Reeker.) 


Havana Invites You 


It's Havana in June! On the tenth of 
that month, thousands of Rotarians 
will gather for Rotary's international 
Convention in the capital city of 
“The Pearl of the Antilles." Bet- 
ter to acquaint you with “La Ha- 
bana,"’ eight pages of rotogravure 
are to be offered in your April 
ROTARIAN. 


Presenting —the Winners! 


Will your Club be there—among the 
winners of the 1938-39 Clubs-of- 
the-Year Contest? A glance at your 
April ROTARIAN will answer. The 
issue will carry first and complete 
announcement of the winning Clubs, 
along with a story of their works. 


Town Meeting Echo 


On the eve of Rotary’s birthday, four 
million listeners will tune radios to 
NBC stations for ‘America's Town 
Meeting of the Air’ as sponsored 
by the Chicago Rotary Club. You 
may see and read much of what 
happened and what was said— 


In Your April 
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FROM THE ample bundle of letters which 
arrived at the office of "The Rotarian" follow- 
ing the announcement that $3 would be paid 
for the best one commenting on Walter B. 
Pitkin's "Get Acquainted!" in the February 
issue, the accompanying letter was declared 
the winner—selected by one who long has en- 
joyed the benefits of Rotary fellowship. See 
page 1/4 for new contest announcement.—Eds. 


Pitkin’'s Advice Timely 

Says Mrs. E. CHESTER NELSON 

Wife of Rotarian 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Thank you, Dr. Pitkin. Your article, 
Get Acquainted!, came just at the time 
I needed advice the most. 

I have two small children, one 16 
months old, the other two years and 

eight months. I have a 

large two-story house, and 

gt &, although I keep a maid, who 

< S lives on the place, I find 

myself busy from sunup un- 

til sundown, with the mend- 

ing still to do after the chil- 

dren are tucked in at night. 

It has been mighty easy for 

me to slip into the well-known rut, and 

I realized after I had finished reading 

this little masterpiece of Dr. Pitkin’s 

that I must act quickly, renew old 

friendships, and “get acquainted” be- 

fore I find the path to my door all 
grown up in weeds. 

This getting-acquainted idea will re- 
quire a little planning on my part, and 
it will also mean that I shall have to 
give my children an occasional dose of 
what is sometimes cailed “wholesome 
neglect.” This will, no doubt, be very 
good for the children as well as for 
myself. 

My husband and I were married eight 
years without a visit from the stork, 
then we decided to adopt a six-month- 
old girl. This little curly haired, blue- 
eyed, dimple-cheeked baby girl became 
our world. One month after we adopted 
her we found that tardy old gentleman, 
the stork, was to pay us a visit the 
following September. He came on 
time, bringing another baby girl. We 
started in getting acquainted with our 
two little girls. Two babies in less than 
a year was a jolly experience for two 
people childless for eight years, and it 
was easy to let them dominate our lives. 
I am afraid that my husband and I will 
become as uninteresting as Bill and 
Jaggs unless we get “out and around” 
more often. 

I realize that some day our children 
will grow up and leave us right where 
we started from, and I am sure our 
lives would be very dreary without 
friends. I shall dress up this very 
afternoon and call on my _ next-door 
neighbor. (I should have done _ it 
months ago.) I'll have fun telling my 
husband about that visit when he comes 
home to dinner. 


Rotarian Readers 


Wide Reading, Broad Vision 
Asserts ROBERT C. KINNEY 
High-School Teacher 
Sidney, Ohio 
As a teacher of history, I wish to 

express my approval and appreciation 

of the article Why Historians Get Head- 
aches, by James Truslow Adams [Janu- 
ary ROTARIAN]. 

Although a historian may make an 
honest effort to present the story of his 
country without bias or prejudice, it is 
next to impossible for him to do so at 
every point. I believe that a history 
teacher should not allow his students to 
read history from a single textbook, but 
should insist that a number of books 
and authors be studied. Wide reading 
from a number of historians increases 
the opportunity for the student to be- 
come enlightened, rather than _ pre- 
judiced and narrow in his views of his- 
torical developments and world affairs. 


Selfishness Not Sole Motive 
Insists A. G. Baker, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

For the first time I find myself en- 
tirely at variance with George E. Vin- 
cent in the way he has stated and 
carried on his argument about selfish- 
ness in The Larger Selfishness [Janu- 
ary RoTariAn]. 

There are too many fine people in 
the world who have devoted themselves, 
heart and soul, to the good of others 
for selfishness to be considered the sole 
incentive. 

When Dr. David Livingstone went 
into the heart of Africa, he became a 
great man, or he showed that he was a 
great man, but it was not his purpose 
to enlarge his own greatness, but to 
help others, which made him really 
great. You can multiply illustrations 
by the thousands, but perhaps I have 
said enough. 


Wanted: New Bathroom Lock 

W. D. Parkinson, Hon. Rotarian 

School Principal 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Here’s a suggestion for consideration 
by D. H. Killeffer in his new and inter- 
esting department titled Peeps at Things 
to Come [see page 45]. 

It relates to locks for bathroom doors. 
They are too secure—really a menace. 

It is a common occurrence for a bath- 
room occupant to become helpless. 
Children get into trouble with their 
experiments; old people have strokes or 
heart disease; all ages have tub acci- 
dents; doors often have to be broken 
from the outside to rescue occupants. 

The lock on a bathroom door does not 
need to be burglarproof. It is simply 
used to guard the ins against the outs. 
Why not, then, produce a special lock 
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for such a door, making it fast enough 
to be convincing to an approaching 
member of the household or guest, but 
not so fast that it cannot be opened 
from the outside upon a call for help or 
upon suspicion of trouble aroused by an 
unduly extended occupancy with no re- 
sponse from within? 

It should not be difficult to invent 
such a lock. And what householder 
would not welcome it? 


‘Here's My O.K.’ 


Writes A. H. STALLMAN, Accountant 

President, Rotary Club 

Watertown, Wisconsin 

I hope I’m not the last of the 179, 
000 “editors” to put his O. K. on the 
new RorariAn. You'll remember that 
in his A Magazine Hand-Tailored for 
You [January issue] Clinton F. Kar- 
staedt, Chairman of the Magazine Com- 
mittee of Rotary International, closed 
with the words, “We await your final 
O. K.” Be it ever so late, though, here 
it te> SO 

In all seriousness, I do like it. I am 
one of those who believes that change 
is good for anything. We must keep 
abreast of the times and have changes 
to stir up renewed interest. When I 
saw the cover, I had an idea it was 
appropriate, in view of the fact that we 
have a photographer Magazine Commit- 
tee Chairman. Also I was happy that 
the frontispiece photograph was _ re- 
tained. 


Caps and Bottles for Milk 
Suggested by J. E. TYLer, JR. 
Richmond, Virginia 

After reading A Million-Dollar ‘No!, 
by W. F. McDermott and J. C. Furnas 
[January Rotarian], I looked at my milk 
bottle and cap and thought of my daugh- 
ter who was born in 1908. At that time 
milk was delivered from a tank, and 
people put out on the doorstep or win- 
dow sill a can, pitcher, or any kind of 
receptacle into which the milkman 
poured the milk. Most receptacles were 
uncovered and exposed to flies and other 
forms of contamination. 

I got to thinking and studying about 
cows and milk. I attended a farmers’ 
convention and talked to many dairy 
farmers. I suggested that milk should 
be delivered in capped bottles with the 
date on the cap. 

The president of a Richmond dairy 
was there, and we discussed the idea 
of his company trying it out. His only 
objections were the cost and the doubt 
that enough people would be willing 
to pay more for milk in bottles. 

When I came home, I went to see our 
health officer. He told me my idea was 
splendid and I should get a patent and 
not let anyone get ahead of me. I told 
him that if my idea could be used for 
better health of future babies, I wanted 
it to be free to all milk dealers. I 
asked him to advocate the plan to our 
Richmond milk dealers, which he did. 
Sometime later one of our leading dair- 
ies started bottling its milk and others 
followed. 

I am only writing this to encourage 
people to serve others unselfishly even 
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if they fail to “make a million.” The 
satisfaction and joy of serving others 
are worth more than a million. 


A ‘Plug’ for Hobbyhorses 

From C. C. Hankins, Chaplain 

President, Rotary Club 

Xenia, Ohio 

Gee I was scared that The Hobby- 
horse Hitchingpost was not going to be 
included in the streamlined Rorarian! 
What a relief to see page 62, with its 
post hitched to capacity. I am mighty 
glad you have retained this most inter- 
esting department. You see, the Xenia 
Rotary Club specializes in hobby fairs, 
this being the ninth year for sponsor- 
ship of such county-wide fairs. This 
year we have expanded our boys’ fair 
to include girls’ hobbies, and thus we 
have our Youth Hobby Fair for the first 
time. 

Our Club extends to the Hitchingpost, 
all the hobbyhorses, and The Groom a 
rig of good wishes for a Happy New 
Year. 


Grateful, Not Proud 

Says JOHN T. SyMEs, Rotarian 

Bank President 

Lockport, New York 

Thank you for calling my attention 
to my picture which appeared in the 
December RoTARIAN with 35 other Ro- 
tarians [They're Always There!]. How- 
ever, I believe I am not so much in- 
terested in the record.as I am in what 
the privilege throughout the years has 
brought me. I have seen many Ro- 
tarians enter a meeting late, eat lunch- 
eon hastily, and rush out before any of 
the program had been presented. That 
is placing too much emphasis on the 
attendance record, with no apparent ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to mingle 
with other fellows. I am not proud of 
this record of mine. I am grateful for 
it. I am grateful that in attending 
meetings, I have actually remained 
through. 


Block Booking Approved 

By Harry E. HuFFMAN, Rotarian 

Fox Inter-Mountain Theaters, Inc. 

Denver, Colorado 

The No! article by Ned E. Depinet 
in answer to the query Abolish Movie 
Block Booking? [January issue] is a 
businesslike analysis of the problem 
and procedure in our great industry. . 

Block booking offers a glaring com- 
parison between the regular, consistent 
operation of the motion-picture indus- 
try and the irregular, indefinite opera- 
tion of the legitimate theater of the day. 


Block Booking Wrong 

Affirms JouHn J. Jones, Attorney 

President, Rotary Club 

Waynesboro, Georgia 

Of particular interest to me was the 
debate in your January issue entitled 
Abolish Movie Block Booking? . 

Something is definitely wrong with 
the present system of film distribution 
whereby leading producers require the 
independent exhibitor to buy a number 
of mediocre pictures in order to get a 
few good ones and the companies that 





EVERY BUSINESS CAN 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
BY USING G/W 
VISIBLE RECORDS 
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With Globe-Wernicke visible records you 
can have important facts at your fingertips 
regarding sales, credit, stock, payroll, and 
other departments of a business . . . infor- 
mation that may mean the difference 
between profit or loss. 

Let us study your present methods and 
recommend an efficient, economical vis- 
ible record system that will save time and 
money for your business... help prevent 
losses. Ask our local dealer or write to us 
for information and sample forms. Please 
mention kind you want. 








Venetian Blinds 


of Enduring Beauty 





@ Beautiful rigid metal blinds by Patterson serve 
through the years with their genteel elegance un- 
impaired by time or the elements. Famed for their 
3-dimensional effect. Supplied in eight different 
color tones and made for any size or type windows. 
W onderfulinsulating qualities. Smoothestoperation. 


FOR STORES AND OFFICES, TOO 
Patterson Venetian Blinds are as popular for busi- 
ness installations as for homes. In offices, banks, 
restaurants, institutions, public buildings, etc., they 
provide perfect light control and enhance appear- 
ance amazingly. 

The Patterson line also includes wood, flexible 
metal and Patterson *Alumilite Venetian Blinds 
Mail the coupon for complete information. 
*Patented process owned by Aluminum Co. of America 


> ’ ’ 
PATTERSON 
VENETIAN BLIND CORPORATION 
1142 North Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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llicopress 


LINE SPLICES 
and DEAD-ENDS 


for Communication and 
Power Distribution 
Lines 


Completed Nicopress 
splices are simply and 
quickly made—they equal 
or exceed the rated break- 
ing strength of conductors 
—are so tight, conductors 
cannot pull out and have 
good conductivity. Nico- 
press splicing sleeves save 
time and expense and in- 
crease efficiency. | 
Nicopress 
Splicing 
Sleeve 
Completed 
Nicopress 
Splice 
There just isn’t any way of 
Dead-Ending that equals 
the Nicopress method. 


By its use you 
simplify every 
Dead-End job. 
Tight, strong 
open wire ter- 
minalsare quickly 
installed — bridle 
wire jumpers can 
be attached— 
trouble-free test 
points may be 
placed in the line 
—and highly effi- 
cient line wire 
tap-offs made. 








Nicopress 
Offset Type 
Sleeve and 
Completed 
Dead-End In fact, NICO- 
PRESS Dead- 
Ends enable you to satisfactorily 
solveallyourdead-end problems. 


Completed 
Nicopress 
Write for price list R-34. Suspension 


Type 
I read. End 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Canadian Mfr. N. Slater Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Export Distributor 
International Standard Electric Corp. 
New York. N. Y 








control certain theaters restrict them 
solely to their productions. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the average ex- 
hibitor does not have full freedom of 
choice as to the pictures he offers. 

It seems to me this situation could be 
rectified by a practical application of 
Rotary spirit among producers and dis- 
tributors toward the exhibitors and the 
public. If they do not clean their own 
house voluntarily, regulation by law is 
the probable result. As a genuine lover 
of good screen entertainment, I venture 
this criticism. 


Movie Exhibitors Have Choice 
Asserts Mrs. G. B. PALMER 
Wife of Rotarian 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Congratulations to you for giving 
space in THE RotTaRIAN for a discussion 
of movie block booking [debate-of-the- 
month, January]. I agree with James 
Roosevelt that the industry should be 
given an opportunity to work out a plan 
for the good of all parties concerned— 
if it is felt that a different plan of book- 
ing is needed. 

I am of the opinion, however, that the 
motion-picture industry, making possi- 
ble employment for a large number of 
people, should receive consideration, for 
it is helping to educate and enrich the 
lives of millions through the production 
of classics on the screen. 

How many of us would say to the 
wholesale grocer who is selling us a 
barrel of apples: “Before I take this 
barrel of apples home, I want to take 
them out one by one and if I find ten 
or 12 bad ones, I wish a refund”? Block 
booking, as I understand it, is an agree- 
ment between the producer and the ex- 
hibitor whereby the latter may choose 
from several pictures the ones he wishes 
to show. After his selection he has the 
number of pictures which he was to 
have had according to his original agree- 
ment. 


Poetry While Orders Wait 

Geo. H. BursipGe, Rotarian 

Harbor Engineer 

Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 

After reading Channing Pollock’s ar- 
ticle in the January Rotarian, Has Busi- 
ness Lost Interest?, I came across the 
following poem sent out recently to its 
customers by the Clinton Knitting Co., 
Ltd., of Ontario: 


Keep your temper, gentle sir, 
Writes the manufacturer, 

Though your goods are overdue 
For a month or maybe two, 

We can’t help it, please don’t swear, 
Labor’s scarce and looms are rare. 
Can't get yarn, can’t get dyes, 
These are facts, we tell no lies. 
Harry’s listed, so is Bill, 

All our work is now uphill. 

So your order, we're afraid, 

May be still a bit delayed. 

Still you'll get it, don’t be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe nezt. 
Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 
We'll fill your orders by and by. 


Rotary Needs Four ‘Legs’ 
Believes C. P. Puiuirs, Rotarian 
Soda Fountain Supplies Retailing 
Sacramento, California 
Not one of the four group relation- 
ships mentioned by Past Director Ed- 
ward F. McFaddin in his part of the 
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Whither Vocational Service? debate [De- 
cember RoTARIAN] can stand on its own 
legs without the help of the other three. 

Business management is responsible 
for the success or failure of the enter- 
prise. The manner in which the em- 
ployee is selected, trained, and treated 
has much to do with factory operation. 
Merchandise manufactured by em- 
ployees who have the interests of the 
factory at heart will sell better and or- 
ders will repeat. The salesman who 
contacts the buyer will have full con- 
fidence in his product and can be per- 
fectly honest with the buyer when ask- 
ing for business. Competition will re- 
spect both the products and the factory, 
because it will realize that unethical 
practices will only rebound to the dis- 
credit of the competitor in the eyes of 
the buyer. An ethical salesman always 
has a good word for his competitor, espe- 
cially in international trade. 

I agree with Rotarian McFaddin’s 
statement about each Rotarian bringing 
into his Club an employee of the fac- 
tory. In time this will divide the Club 
into two sections, because outside the 
factory the employee does not speak the 
same language as the executive. 


Labor Representation? Improbable! 
Believes G. I. Martin, Rotarian 
Associated Industries of Montana 
Butte, Montana 

So long as the discussion of “whither 
vocational service?” is confined to the 
columns of THE RoTarIANn, it will be good 
tempered and interesting—or else. How- 
ever, if anything Rotary can do will as- 
sist in bringing about better itdustrial 
relations, or, what is more feasible, a 
better understanding of industrial rela- 
tions, one of the fundamental causes of 
unrest in the United States will be al- 
leviated. 

Suppose we attempt to clarify the dis- 
cussion a little by technically consider- 
ing the possibility of calling the em- 
ployees of a large printing plant, sit- 
uated in a city of over 5,000 population, 
into a conference over a change in 
wages. In the first place, in a city of 
that size, or larger, there will bea strong 
typographical union, a part of the 
Trades and Labor Council and affiliated 
with the International and subject to its 
constitution. It will include in its mem- 
bership not only the employees of the 
plant, but all the printers of the local 
newspapers and job shops. The em- 
ployees will have been represented in 
negotiating and establishing the wage 
scale then in effect, and any change will 
be of vital importance to all. If any 
employees of any unit should independ- 
ently cut the standard wage scale, his 
membership in the union would be chal- 
lenged and his industrial standing in 
that community, or any other com- 
munity, seriously jeopardized. 

Why is there so much bitterness and 
misunderstanding in our industrial life 
today? Perhaps because all of us in- 
stinctively hate to be dominated and 
coerced. In earlier days the employer 
asked for no conferences with his em- 
ployees, nor suffered any interference 
with his management. Today organized 
labor is in the [Continued on page 57] 
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ON THE NEXT 
page but one, WALTER 
D. Heap, Rotary’s First 
Officer, closes a testi- 
monial to Cuban hos- 
pitality (which Rotary 
is to taste during its 
1940 Convention) with 
a few words of Span- 
ish. He easily could — 
have written the 
whole article in that tongue for his 
linguistic repertoire includes English, 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
He spoke to three Cuban Rotary Clubs 
in their own language during his re 
cent visit to “The Pearl of the An- 
tilles.” PresIpDENT Heap, as most Ro- 
tarians know, is headmaster of Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Academy. 

Editor of La Prensa, one of South 
America’s largest and most influential 
daily newspapers, RopoLro N. LuQuE, 
of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, writes of the 
journalistic bonds be- 
tween the Americas 
He holds certificates 
to teach and practice 
law; was the Presi- 
dent of his Rotary 
Club during 1930-31. 

The literary world 

Luque knows Honorary Ro- 
TARIAN WILLIAM LYON 
(“Bitty”) PuHELPs, of New Haven, 
Conn., as Yale’s professor emeritus of 
English literature. But for Carlyle’s 
influence he might today be a lawyer 
—as he explains in his regular column 
this month. In it he discusses “Books 
That Have Changed My Mind.” ... 
The travel-luring vista of the Cuban 
Capitol on the cover is a color photo 
by Pepro Gutiérrez, of Havana, an 
amateur photographer. 

Tom J. Davis is the Chairman of Ro- 
tary International’s Youth Committee. 
Familiar and sympathetic with the 
problems of youth, he 
is qualified by expe- 
rience to discuss oc- 
cupational counselling. al, 
Past member of many 
of Rotary’s interna- 
tional Committees, and 
a Past District Gover- 
nor, CHAIRMAN DAvVIs 
conducts a general law 
practice in Butte, Mont. 
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Morro Castle, renowned Cuban landmark, built by the 
Spaniards in the late 16th Century, as viewed from 


a porthole of an incoming liner in Havana harbor. 


Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Havana Awaits Us in June! 


The word is ‘On to Cuba!’ now—for the Rio Convention 
has been postponed. A letter from Rotary’s President. 


By Walter D. Head 


President, Rotary Internationa 


D.... Mr. AND Mrs. ROTARIAN: 

It was a great disappointment 
for many of us when we had to 
postpone Rotary’s Rio Convention 
until 1942; however, this action 
was taken with the full knowledge 
and approval of the Rio de Janeiro 
Rotarians. 

The question then arose: 
“Where shall we hold the 1940 
Convention?” Various cities of- 
fered to meet the emergency, but 
the one with the greatest attrac- 
tion, everything considered, ap- 
peared to be Havana, Cuba. Thus, 
Havana was chosen. 

In many ways, Havana seems 
almost the ideal site for a Conven- 
tion in this particular year. Its 
selection is a recognition of the 
widespread development of Ro- 
tary in Ibero-America, and thus 
is retained one of the chief objec- 
tives of the 1940 Convention. (In- 
cidentally, Havana was the first 
city in Ibero-America to have a 
Rotary Club.) Too, Havana is 
comparatively easy to reach—by 
boat, by train and boat, and by 
air. Havana and Cuba are rela- 
tively close to Central America 
and to the northern part of South 
America. Havana is also consider- 
ably nearer than Rio to the coun- 
tries of Europe and to most of 
those of the Far East, though I 
suppose we cannot expect many 
representatives of these latter re- 
gions to attend Rotary’s Conven- 
tion this year. 

Of the hospitality of the Cubans, 
I cannot speak too highly. It was 
Mrs. Head’s and my pleasure to 
visit Cuba recently, and if the en- 
tertainment which we received is 
a sample of what we may expect 
in June, I can assure you of one 
of the most delightful experiences 
of your life. 

On the beauties and attractions 
of Havana, I am an enthusiast. 
One visit served completely to fas- 
cinate me, and I am most anxious 
to go back. Havana is an interest- 


ing and unusual combination of 
the modern and convenient with 
the historic and romantic. It has 
excellent hotels, beautiful streets 
and avenues, fine parks and rec- 
reation centers, and at the same 
time has many quaint quarters 
reminiscent of the most pictur- 
esque parts of Europe and of Mex- 
ico. It has many inviting beaches 
and other alluring spots for relax- 
ation. The Yacht Club, the Coun- 
try Club, and many others in the 
city and its suburbs are among 
the finest I have ever seen, and I 
understand that all of them will 
be opened to us by Cuban Rotar- 
ians. Too, all parts of Cuba offer 
much to charm the visitor. A 
pre- or post-Convention tour down 
the splendid highway that trav- 
erses the island’s entire length 
will confirm that. 

Because the decision to go to 
Havana was made so recently, | 
am unable to give you full details 
of the plans, but I can report that 
the Rotarians of District 25 have 
thrown themselves enthusiastical- 
ly into the preparations for our 
coming, and will beyond doubt 
provide us with adequate accom- 
modations and with a meeting 
place more beautiful, I think, than 
any we have ever had, and with a 
program of hospitality which will 
be unforgettable. 

Now perhaps you are saying, 
“Certainly, I’m interested. I'd like 
very much to go to Havana, but I 
have some questions. How, for 
instance. will I get there? And, 
another thing, isn’t Cuba terribly 
hot in June?” 

Let me try to answer. Havana, 
as I noted before, is quickly acces- 
sible to scores of thousands of Ro- 
tary families. For example, by 
rail-and-boat, Havana is about 40 
hours from New York, 48 hours 





from Chicago, 106 hours from San 
Francisco. Air travel reduces 
these travel hours greatly, of 
Miami, Florida, and Ha- 
vana are neighbors, literally, be- 
ing but two hours apart by air, 14 
hours by boat. Perhaps the fact 
had escaped you, but it is true that 
to go from the Florida city to the 
Cuban capital you sail southwest, 
not east—and in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico all the way. 

Is Cuba hot in Summertime? 
Cuban Rotarians do not claim a 
sylvan coolness for their June af- 
ternoons, but they do point out 
that visitors who dress sensibly 
find the climate delightful. Night 
brings a drop in temperature that 
insures sound sleep and_ that 
makes the day’s warmth welcome. 


course. 


I. is my thought that the key- 
note of the Havana Convention 
might be the renewal of Rotary 
fellowship amid Old World sur- 
roundings. This is not a year for 
elaborate festivity. We are too 
keenly conscious of the fact that 
many of our fellow Rotarians are 
citizens of countries which are, to 
a greater or lesser extent, involved 
in the numerous conflicts now tak- 
ing place, but there is every rea- 
son why those of us who can, 
should get together and renew old 
friendships, make new ones, and 
rededicate ourselves to the funda- 
mental principles which charac- 
terize our Rotary. 

So, short though the notice is, I 
urge you all to make a special ef- 
fort to come to Havana. I believe 
you will be amply repaid, and that 
the Havana Convention will add 
another bright chapter to Rotary 
history—dated June 10-14, 1940. 

jHasta la vista en la Habana!, 
which means, “‘I’ll see you in Ha- 
vana!” I surely hope I do! 
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S , = dreamed of a West Indian 
. idyl among tilting palms beside indigo 
seas—where time is something to take, 
not to beat. Or you’ve eyed fondly a 
pleasure junket up the old Spanish 
Main. Those dreams will take shape in 
June—when Rotary’s 1940 Convention 
in Havana draws you and your family 
to this realm of romance and realism. 
But how is your geography? Suppose 
we dust it off. What, first of all, are 
the West Indies? They are that arc of 
islands which sweeps east and south 
from Florida to Venezuela. The waters 
inside that are are the Caribbean Sea 
(named after the once populous but 
now nearly extinct Carib Indians). 
These almost countless islands com- 
prise 100,000 square miles of land, have 
10 million people. The group of larger 
islands — Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico—is called the Greater An- 
tilles. The chain of islands between 
Puerto Rico and Trinidad is known as 
| the Lesser Antilles. But each West In- 
dian island has a rich individuality 
worth long study—as has each of the 
South and Central American countries 
bounding the Caribbean. Firsthand 
study should prove the most fruitful. 
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DIVING BOYS plunging for coins tossed from a passenger liner in 
a West Indian port. Havana divers swim out to incoming vessels. 








Pr os: H. Armstrong Roberts 


SEA, SAND, palms, and sky—the scenic trademark of Caribbean shores. A tropical 
sun is a part of this picture, too, but wave-cooled trade winds temper it an 
aiternoon average of 82°. And speaking of palm trees, Cuba alone has 30 varieties 


A “MUST STOP” for feminine tourists in Nassau, ‘Mecca of the Ba 
hamas” and one-time pirate port, is this outdoor sisalware market 
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JAMAICAN harvest of happiness—on one 
of the island's many banana plantations. 


Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 
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THIS old windmill in a cane field in 
Barbados still does its daily turn... . 
(Right) The cathedral in Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic, in which the body of 
Columbus is said to rest. The casket is 
visible in the lowest arch. . . . (Below) 
“Headers” coaling a ship at St. Thomas. 
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, PUERTO RICO’S answer to the problem of modern, low-cost housing. . . . (Below) The 
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i citadel-tomb of Christophe of Haiti, the slave who became king. It mounts 365 guns. 
a’ 











Photo: (below) H. Armstrong Roberts 






















LIFE’S TEMPO is tranquil in Trinidad 
at absolute rest connotes. The island, second largest of the British 
West Indies, is famous for its bottomless lake of asphalt. Its ex 
port list runs the tropical gamut from coconuts to India rubber 
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THE TOMB of Simon Bol- 
ivar (above), liberta- 
dor of six Latin-Ameri- 
can nations, in the Pan- 
theon at Caracas, capi- 
tal city of Venezuela. 
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AN IBERO-AMERICAN 
example of ecclesiastical 
decoration at its most 
ornate is this (above) in 
St. Joseph's Church in 
Panama City. The altar 
and pulpit are entirely 
encrusted with gold 


THESE ramparts of San 
Felipe Fortress (left) 
in Cartagena, Colombia, 
once fended off the as- 
saults of the most re- 
doubtable buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main, but 
energetic modern tourists 
find them easy to storm 
The old fort now houses 


a waterworks reservoir. 
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fa Photos: (below) Galloway; (left) Thos. F. Lee from same 
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AN AIR VIEW of Momotombo, the continuously erupting Nicaraguan volcano which im- 
pelled Victor Hugo’s pen to poetry. ... (Left) A native girl of Costa Rica, the Central 
American republic best known in the markets of the world for its high grade of coffee. 
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(right) Salazat 












THE residence of the President of Hon- 
duras (above), at Tegucigalpa, the cap- 
ital city. . . . The church (right), recalling 
the colonial period, is at Sonsonate, El 
Salvador. Note the volcano on skyline. 
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(below) Carnegie Institution 
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GOING ASHORE in a basket—at San 
Jose, Guatemala. Lighters bring pas- 
sengers to the port, which cannot ac- 
commodate large ships, and this de- 
vice lands them safely. San Jose is the 
harbor for Guatemala City, the capi- 
f tal... . (Right) Temple of Warriors at 
f Chichen Itza, Mexico, a Mayan ruin 
a partially restored in recent years. 
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Be Thankful for Your Competitors 


They’re useful fellows, for though they may take one 
of your ‘sure’ orders, they also create them for you. 


By J. C. Aspley 


President, The Dartnell Corporation 


B... in those gay and roaring 
90s, when the affairs of State were 
settled around the stove at the 
crossroads store, the pickle sales- 
man was the aristocrat of the 
drummers. In addition to a bug- 
gyful of samples, he usually car- 
ried a pocketful of nails. When 
his customer was off guard, the 
wily salesman deftly dropped a 
few nails into the barrel contain- 
ing his competitor’s pickles. He 
let the nails work for him. 

And then there was the type- 
writer salesman. His stock in 


‘trade was a screwdriver. Every 


time he ran into a competitive sit- 
uation, he proved his competitor's 
machine was mechanically infe- 
rior by slyly loosening an adjust- 
ment screw. And, believe it or 
not, there are still office-appliance 
manufacturers who have an iron- 
clad rule against putting equip- 
ment in on trial, so vividly do they 
remember the screwdriver artists 
of a generation ago! 

We smile about this now, but it 
was no smiling matter then. Men 
literally frothed at the mouth 
upon the mention of a competitor. 
And this competitor-hating com- 
plex was found even in Rotary. 
Yes, there were in the beginning 
some whose main object in joining 
Rotary was to keep their compet- 
itors out. It was the spirit of the 
times. “We don’t buy out our 
competitors,” said John H. Patter- 
son, of National Cash Register 
fame, to a group of his salesmen, 
“we knock them out.’’ And they 
did. 

But, mind you, that was a long 
time ago. Businessmen in those 
days spent so much time getting 
even with competitors, cooking up 
schemes to steal away each other’s 
customers, and doing ali they 
could to “knock somebody out” 
that there was little time left for 
constructive planning and selling. 
I recall my own experience 25 
years ago as a cub reporter for 
a New York advertising journal. 
My job was to interview business- 
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men and write articles about how 
they were marketing their prod- 
ucts. It was tough sledding. The 
regulation objection was some- 
thing like this: ‘Don’t be silly. 
Why should I tell our competitors 
how we get business?” 

Then came the change. It be- 
gan to dawn on businessmen that 
competitors might be useful. And, 
strangely enough, the leader in 
the new thinking, which has since 
done so much to foster America’s 
leadership in business, was this 
same John H. Patterson. He was 
one of the first American busi- 
nessmen to realize what is now an 
accepted truth—that clean com- 
petition makes for more business. 
Today the National Cash Register 
Company welcomes the opportu- 
nity to share its experience with 
others, including its competitors. 

There is no philanthropy about 
this policy. N.C.R. does it because 
it pays. Mr. Patterson once told 
me why: “Our competitors will 
find out what we are doing quick- 
ly enough, so we might as well 
tell them ourselves. Then, at 
least, we will know what they 
know. The more we can encour- 
age competitors to use construc- 
tive methods, the less need they 
will have for cutting prices and 
using destructive methods.” 

Mr. Patterson’s constructive 
philosophy is now accepted by all 
smart business leaders. When 
Studebaker staged a_ series of 
meetings to introduce its Cham- 
pion car to its distributors, Paul 
G. Hoffman, Studebaker’s presi- 
dent, invited dealers selling com- 
petitive cars to attend the meet- 
ings, too. “The more our compet- 
itors know about the good points 
of our car, the less they will de- 
pend upon hearsay and use their 
imagination.” It was smart sell- 
ing. Not only did Mr. Hoffman 
raise the standard of his compet- 
itors’ selling, but he won their 
respect. If you can make your 
competitors respect you, they are 
not very likely to say anything 


unsportsmanlike against you. 
They can even help you. 

Not long ago in New York I had 
occasion to congratulate the presi- 
dent of an electric-razor company 
which had just won an important 
patent suit. As a result of this 
suit, 34 out of 41 of the com 
pany’s competitors went out of 
business. “I’m not so sure,” he 
said, “that this is going to be a 
break for us. Of course, we are 
glad to see the industry rid of 
some of these cheap razors which 
won't shave and are only turning 
people against all electric razors; 
but remember, there are 40 mil 
lion Americans still to be con- 
verted to dry shaving—and that is 
far too big a job for any one com- 
pany. It calls for the constructive 
advertising and educational activ- 
ities of several companies. It is 
going to cost 40 million dollars 
That is why we are thinking seri- 
ously of sharing our patent rights 
with half a dozen of our compet- 
itors. We need help in creating 
national acceptance for dry shav- 
ing.” 


Wes the typewriter was in- 
troduced, there was a great preju- 
dice against it. Horace Greeley 
summed it up when he declared 
flatly that he could not imagine 
himself being so vulgar as to write 
a business letter with a machine. 
Against such resistance one com- 
pany and a handful of salesmen 
might have worked for years 
without bringing about public ac- 
ceptance for typewritten letters 
in business. What did the job 
quickly was an army of competi- 
tive salesmen. They spread over 
the country and every typewriter 
they sold sold others; so that to- 
day, within a lifetime, business 
letters written in longhand are as 
dead as the dodo. A well-deserved 
tribute to the creative force of 
clean competition. 

Not long ago the manufacturer 
of a certain automobile thought it 
might be a good thing if he did 
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some advertising. He didn’t know 
much about advertising; but 
everyone seemed to use it and he 
thought perhaps he ought to ad- 
vertise, too. He thought he would 
use space in the newspapers of 
cities where he had distributors, 
or send direct mail to lists fur- 
nished by his dealers. So he 
called in an advertising man who 
represented a paper in one of the 
cities. He told this man what he 
had been thinking. “What you 
want to do,” said the newspaper 
representative, “is to spend all 
your money in newspapers. Don’t 
waste it by sending out circulars. 
Nobody ever reads them, you 
know. Just look at that waste- 
paper basket! It’s full of them. 
Don’t experiment. Use newspaper 
advertising, and lots of it!” 

But the manufacturer was not 
convinced. Neither was he im- 
pressed with the evident self-in- 
terest shown by the newspaper 
representative. So he decided to 
hear what his printer had to say. 

“Of course,” said the printer, 
“newspaper advertising is all 
right. If I owned a store, I cer- 
tainly would advertise week-end 
bargains in the local newspaper. 
But it’s not for automobiles. Peo- 
ple just don’t buy automobiles 
from newspaper ads. Their 
minds are too cluttered up with 
war news, murders, and what 
have you? No, if you want to sell 
your cars, reach hand-picked pros- 
pects in the quiet of their homes, 
when their minds are receptive to 
sales suggestions. Don’t waste 
your money in newspapers. Spend 
it for direct mail.” 


UW es. what happened? Just 
what you would expect to hap- 
pen. The manufacturer, after lis- 
tening to the two salesmen, de- 
cided that if nobody read direct 
mail, and newspaper advertising 
was no good for automobiles, the 
best thing to do would be to save 
his money and not advertise at all. 
And that is exactly what he did. 
Everybody lost. 

Now, consider what might have 
happened. Suppose these two 
men had used creative instead of 
destructive salesmanship. Sup- 
pose the newspaper salesman had 
been big enough to admit that 
both mediums had their points. 
Suppose he had recommended 
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newspaper advertising as the 
backbone of the effort, but sug- 
gested results might be stepped 
up by a supporting direct-mail 
campaign. Then suppose the 
printer had been big enough to 
say that while he was in the di- 
rect-mail business, and naturally 
favored that method of advertis- 





What do YOU think? You've read Author 
Aspley's views. He, Canadian born and Chi- 
cago educated, is editor and publisher of the 
“American Business’ Maga- 
zine—an authority on sales 
problems. Do you agree with 
him? Or the others whose 
writings are listed on page 
63? Are YOU thankful for 
YOUR competitor? Write 
a letter to the "Talking It 
Over" Department. It may 
win you $3—but it must be 
received by March 5. (If you live outside 
the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
or Bermuda, your deadline is April |—and 
you are eligible for another $3 prize.) 





ing, he would not recommend it to 
the exclusion of newspaper adver- 
tising. Suppose he suggested that 
in addition to the direct-mail cam- 
paign, the interest developed be 
kept alive by modest copy in the 
local newspaper? What then 
would have been the result? The 
probability is that both salesmen 
would have received a nice con- 
tract for their trouble. One would 
have helped the other to build up 
the buyer’s confidence in advertis- 
ing. Together they would have 
encouraged him, instead of dis- 
couraging him. The simple appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule would 
have had mutual benefits. 

Yes, competitors can be useful 
—very useful. While they may 
take an occasional order away 
from us, they also create orders 
which ultimately fall into our lap. 
Indeed, competition is the very 
essence of the American system of 
private enterprise. It is the glue 
that holds it together. It is what 
makes it work. Without compe- 
tition, business would quickly de- 
generate into a system of guilds 
and monopolies. The level of prices 
would soon get out of line with 
national purchasing power, and 
the State would have to take busi- 
ness over to make it function ef- 
fectively as a service to society. 


While this competitive system 
of ours may not be perfect, it 
works. It may pause to catch its 
breath once in a while, but it has 
given to the United States a stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by few 
other countries today. Do we 
want to keep it? Then let’s stop 
bellyaching about our compet- 
itors. Let’s stop trying to slap 
them down. Let’s stop hating 
them. Let’s recognize them for 
what they really are—a necessary 
part of our industrial and social 
system, and think more about 
working with them rather than 
against them. 


L. IS sometimes said that com- 
petition is bad because it is fun- 
damentally destructive. That is 
a favorite argument of those who 
want to see the profit system 
emasculated. But these idealists 
forget that people are lazy. We 
all seek the line of least resistance. 
Most of us would rather play than 
work. The best of us need a kick 
in the pants every now and then. 
It keeps us from getting too soft 
and flabby. We need someone to 
keep us on our toes, and to pre- 
vent our going stale on the job. 
That is where a fast-stepping com- 
petitor helps us. He keeps us 
stepping just a wee bit faster. He 
makes us put forth that extra ef- 
fort which wins. Should we hate 
a man who helps us to win? 

Yet some folks do. We know 
Rotarians who agree in theory 
with the philosophy expressed 
here; but when it comes to agree- 
ing to a breakdown of their classi- 
fication in order to admit a com- 
petitor, they turn thumbs down 
on the suggestion. “Why should 
I let him in? I pay dues to keep 
him out.” Modern business has 
no place for little-minded fellows. 
It demands men who can see be- 
yond their nose. 

As Rotary marches forward to 
larger opportunities of service, the 
classification rule aimed at limit- 
ing the benefits of membership to 
one company in an industry or 
profession might well be broad- 
ened. What greater service could 
Rotary render to its membership 
and to society at large than to 
bring good competitors together, 
so that they can know one another 
better and work constructively 
one for the other? 
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it's Fun to Be formal! 


By Edith M. Stern 


F.. TWO YEARS, now, I’ve 
been living in a red-brick colonial 
house in a Maryland suburb. 
When I awake in the morning, I 
hear birds and I see trees outside 
my window. After my children 
have left for school, in the matu- 
tinal flurry common to all house- 
holds, I plan my meals, market in 
an uncrowded, genial store, in an 
uncrowded, friendly village. 

Part of the day I spend at my 
desk, with a bit of puttering now 
and then, or a stroll out in the 
yard to see how the shrubs are 
coming and to uproot a few weeds. 
In the middle of the afternoon the 
children come bursting in with the 
can't-possibly-wait news. Later I 
call for my husband at the bus. 
We have an early dinner that per- 
mits a leisurely evening, and a re- 
spectable bedtime that enables us 
to rise early, refreshed. 

Not very exciting? Not news? 
No, it isn’t news to the thousands 
of women who lead the same kind 
of life, and complain of its dull- 
ness. But it’s new, and thrilling, 
to me, for after having spent most 
of my life in one of those glamor- 
ous circles about which suburban 
matrons daydream while they’re 
doing the dishes, I have, for the 
first time, discovered the fun of be- 
ing normal. 

My particular set were the New 
York writing crowd and _ their 
hangers-on. I was on first-name 
terms with the literati. I sprawled 
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on modernistic divans in Green- 
wich Village, talking of life, let- 
ters, and Freud, and on penthouse 
terraces | avidly exchanged liter- 
ary gossip. 

In my early 20s I married a 
young attorney and, even after my 
children were born, kept up both 
my work and my diversions. Four 
times a week, at least, we emerged 
from the apartment with a good 
address which we leased at a fabu- 
lous rental and went to concerts 
or openings; during the intermis- 
sions we saw and were seen. 
There were the latest in exotic 
films and modern music and one- 
man art shows, the most recently 
“discovered” restaurants to be 
sampled; there were parties that 
ended with breakfast in Harlem, 
and epicurean dinners where the 
bon mots of the celebrated guests 
found their way to the columns. 

Up and down the Eastern sea- 
board I scurried, giving lectures 
on contemporary literature to 
women who continually told me 
how much they envied my life, 
and wistfully contrasted it with 
the stuffiness of their own. “I do 
absolutely nothing,” these home- 
makers, gardeners, and commit- 
teewomen would lament. “What 
a satisfaction it must be to accom- 
plish so much, and what fun to 
know such interesting people.” 

Most normal women, like the 
good ladies in my audience, sigh, 
at one time or another, for a glam- 


orous metropolitan sophistication 
But they’re fooling themselve 

No one ever finds happiness in the 
chronic excitement which leaves 
no time or energy for common, 
everyday satisfactions. What we 
all really want is normality, in- 
cluding washday, the cracks over 
the front door, Japanese beetles, 
and the children’s questions 

That I finally found it was 
thanks to no mystic revelation, but 
to the cold, hard facts of the de- 
pression. My husband’s formerly 
thriving practice went to pot, and 
we lost all our reserves. When he 
was offered a responsible position 
in a region we had called “the 
sticks,” we grasped it. 

My friends shook their heads 
when they heard of our contem- 
plated move. How could I, urban- 
ite of the urbanites, survive out- 
side the boundaries of the Center 
of the Universe? Since to a New 
Yorker there is nothing urban 
outside New York, we decided that 
we wouldn't live in the other city, 
but take to the suburbs and give 
the children the benefits of the 
country. Thanks to FHA financ- 
ing, we bought a comfortable, 
commonplace house, like innumer- 
able other comfortable, common- 
place houses, and resigned our- 
selves to immolation at a regular 
salary. 

Step by step, I have learned that 
far from having buried myself, I 
have come alive. For full lives, 
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like enduring art and literature, 
are based on the eternal simplici- 
ties. 

My first satisfying contact with 
the commonplace came when the 
colored girl asked me, ““When are 
we going to put up preserves?” 
Put up preserves? I had never 
thought of it. In New York apart- 
ments there is no shelf space for 
preserves. In New York life one 
does not, except for changes in 
recreation, note the 
passing of the seasons. To keep 
face with her, I procured great 
peaches, and dusky 
I sat with her 


dress and 


baskets of 
plums, and grapes. 





craving to have roots that is far 
more powerful in most human be- 
ings than the desire to be “free.” 
Every time we make one of our 
routine payments on our home we 
say smilingly, “Now we own it up 
to the second step.” ‘Now, back 
to the kitchen door.” 

With every addition or altera- 
tion the house becomes part of us, 
and we part of it, whether we lay 
linoleum over bare, unsightly con- 
crete; screen a porch where mos- 
quitoes had held Roman holiday; 
whitewash markers for the drive- 
way so that the lilac bush at its 
side will be spared; or build in a 


“WITH EVERY addition or alteration the house becomes part of us, whether we lay lin- 


oleum over bare, unsightly concrete . . 


in the kitchen and helped prepare 
the fruit, watching the container 
of peeled peaches grow fuller and 
fuller, the container of unpeeled 
grow hearteningly empty. I hov- 
ered over the steaming kettle as 
we cooked the fruit and sugar, 
sniffing the pungently sweet air, 
and, under her direction, helped 
sterilize the jars and glasses. She 
showed me, with a dexterity born 
of experience, how to fill the con- 
tainers and to test them after they 
were sealed. The rows of filled 
jars, on my basement shelves, gave 
me a keen esthetic satisfaction, 
and every now and then I crept 
downstairs to gloat over them. 
Every time we opened a jar that 
Winter it was like seeing one of 
my manuscripts in print. 

If it is normal to garner and en- 
joy the fruits of the harvest, it is 
normal, too, to be buying your own 
home, for ownership gratifies the 
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. or build a permanent bookshelf ‘for the children.” 


permanent bookshelf for the chil- 
dren, now that they have reached 
the age where books will supplant 
toys. The repairs we make our- 
selves when a faucet goes out of 
commission endear the house to us 
like a child whom one has nursed 
through illness. I have watched 
the modest stock of shrubbery in 
which we invested the first Spring 
grow and blossom, like my con- 
tentment. 

I am developing roots, too, in 
the community, as well as in my 
home and garden. Moderately 
well regarded though I was in my 
former milieu, given a certain 
amount of space in the papers, 
never before have I experienced 
the genial sense of really belong 
ing. Friendly associations, in this 
suburb, come easily and often. 

When someone in my family is 
ill, my neighbors know immediate- 
ly, and don’t wait to extend their 


sympathy until they’ve heard the 
news accidentally at a night club. 
We lend one another punch bowls 
and lawn mowers and butter; we 
park our children with the family 
across the street, and the family 
across the street parks its children 
with us. We are drawn naturally 
together not only by personal but 
also by common public interests. 
I like sharing the holiday spirit 
that moves us all when simultane- 
ously we decorate our houses with 
flags on patriotic anniversaries or 
with colored lights at Christmas 
time, and when we trek, all at the 
same hour, toward a bazaar or 
play at our public school. 

I have, besides, been heart- 
warmingly made to feel needed 
and wanted here. Once a week I 
act as readers’ advisor in the little 
library that has been heroically 
built up by a determined group of 
booklovers. I help the literature 
committee of the Women’s Club 
prepare its programs for the year. 
In an emergency I put on an apron 
and assist at the school cafeteria. 
I bake a cake for the local welfare 
bazaar. At P.T.A. meetings I 
raise my voice and help shape the 
policies of our school, and when 
the children’s playground is not 
well policed, I make a direct pro- 
test that is far more effective than 
a letter to the Times. 

Ordinary contributions to com- 
munity living, these, performed 
continually by thousands of house- 
wives everywhere. But one must, 
perhaps, experience the futility 
that goes along with gossiping and 
whirling around in the “right cir- 
cles” of Manhattan to appreciate 
thoroughly the glow that comes 
with actually doing something you 
know is immediately useful. 


0 FTEN I have heard complaints 
about the dullness of small-town 
social life. But I am actually less 
constricted than before. Among 
my friends, now, I number a radio 
mechanic, an entomologist special- 
izing in cockroaches, a former 
actress who retired to rear four 
children, two schoolteachers, a 
building contractor, and the pro- 
prietor of a small grocery store. 
Normal Americans, unlike Riviera 
expatriates and megalopolitan in- 
tellectuals, have the fun of ming- 
ling with all kinds of people. 

I have discovered, too, there 
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are fine minds among people who 
never become famous, and altru- 
ists whose names don't appear on 
impressive lists of sponsors. My 
daughter’s music teacher, for in- 
stance, a little wren of a woman 
who teaches on a battered upright 
piano in her frame house, is not 
only a good teacher, but also a 
profound musical scholar. Down 
the street, the sister of a clergy- 
man has been corresponding with 
a Jewish dentist in Germany, and, 
alone and unpublicized, tries to de- 
vise means of resettling him and 
a group of his friends. And then 
we have celebrities in our midst, 
too, if you define celebrities as per- 
sons esteemed among discerning 
colleagues rather than popularly 
celebrated with a press agent’s 
help. My next-door neighbor, who 
mows his own lawn and cooks pic- 
nic suppers for his three small 
children, is one of the nation’s best 
authorities on marine biology. 

And even the “ordinary” Ameri- 
can often has more to give me in 
the way of information and philos- 
ophy than the purveyors of liter- 
ary gossip. Profitably I’ve listened 
to mothers exchanging experi- 
ences at school conferences: they 
work out solutions to their own 
and their children’s difficulties 
with a clear-sighted commonsense 
my metropolitan friends, who fre- 
quent offices of psychoanalysts, 
might well envy. Some of my most 
fruitful hours lately have been 
spent chatting with the skilled me- 
chanics who come to do odd jobs 
on the house. Accustomed to using 
both their hands and their heads, 
they have a down-to-earth realism 
combined with a keen analytical 
faculty. If ever I wanted to pull 
political or economic wool over 
anyone’s eyes, I’d choose a poet or 
novelist rather than a carpenter or 
a plumber! 

Around our community we don’t 
have an abnormal concern in the 
affairs of other nations. Within 
our means, we contribute to the 
relief of distressed peoples, but we 
know that agitated discussions of 
ideologies while the canapés are 
being passed won't save the world, 
and we go into no sporadic dithers 
about what’s going to become of 
democracy. Matter-of-factly, we 
preserve it by the way we live. 

“Surely,” I’ve been told, “you 
must miss the tempo of big-city 
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life.” I don’t! I find, in this com- 
monplace life of mine now, that 
luxurious quantities of time have 
been released for whatever I most 
wish to do, whether it be identify- 
ing the birds who fly around my 
yard, cogitating, or working with 
my hands. Mail is delivered only 
twice a day. That means two in- 
stead of five anxious trips to the 
door. I need not wait upon eleva- 
tors, however speedy, to ascend or 
descend 20 floors. 


B.: plenty of time is more than 
a happy contrast to being always 
hurried. It is a good in itself—a 
priceless essential of normality. 
You can keep house when you 
have very litile time, but you can- 
not make a home; you can get 
along amiably with your husband, 
but you cannot develop a really 
fruitful intimacy; you can see that 
your children get good physical 
care, but you cannot follow, guide, 
and enjoy their development. 
That precious intangible, family 
unity, flowers only through slow, 
leisurely cultivation, uninterrupt- 
ed by alarms and excursions. 

And I’ve been freed in another 
way, also. At last I’m able to en- 
joy my birthright of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. | 
can be myself. True, my comings 
and goings are more visible to my 
neighbors than when I was a cliff 
dweller, but my goings and com- 
ings are so ordinary that neither 
the neighbors nor I care. 

Only normal Americans 
really do as they please: 


the others are always SS 


putting on a show for 
the rest of us, for one 
another, for society re- 
porters, or for the door- 
man. If I drop out of 
print for a while, it no 
more affects my local 
prestige than if I’m ob- 
viously economizing, 
for in this way of life 
we're judged more by 
what we are than what 
we do or have. 

In dazzling circles 
where cynicism passes 
for wisdom and senti- 
ment for sentimentality 


“FRIENDLY associations, in 
this suburb, come easily. We 
lend one another punch bowls, 
lawn mowers, and butter.” 





you escape humdrum domesticity; 
but only when you fulfill the basic 
human needs for love, for stability, 
and for peace, day by day, detail 
by detail, do you escape emotional 
conflict and find happiness. Here, 
I’m emotionally free. Here it’s 
customary to love your husband 
and children, and not necessary to 
“express vourself” or to live dar- 
ingly, for fear of being thought 
“bourgeois” or “dull.” 

Today, when occasionally I en- 
counter the sophisticates with 
whom I was once so much at 
home, I see that they're not hav- 
ing much fun. They seem to me 
to be eternally chasing an eternal- 
ly unattained goal, and running 
away from life in an attempt to 
seize it. The rest of us do what 
has to be done, like building a tool 
house in the back yard, tiding over 
the Evans's until Bill gets a job, or 
sorting the laundry, and though 
we may champ at the bit of nor- 
mality, in the long run we have 
what we want—and what every- 
body really wants. The inner sat- 
isfactions of a harmonious domes- 
tic and community life are deeper 
and more enduring, richer in hu- 
man values, than a succession of 
external stimuli. 

Because, now, I know the fun of 
being normal, my former haunts 
seem alien. Joyfully I live in 
America, the America where 
countless people take the good life 
for granted. 


\ Illustrations by 
; Wendell O. Kling 
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Are ‘Comics Bad for Children? 


Do cartoon strips confuse youngsters, 
creating a false sense of values? Or 
are they innocent diversion? Letters 
from readers are invited.—Editors. 





DECLARES 
SILAS BENT | 


in the comic strip. One said that 
they dealt with “stuff we abso- 
lutely refuse to let the kids see in 
the movies.” Another said the po- 
lice should raid newspapers 
“which no longer have any respect 


A newspaperman turned critic is Silas Bent, 
who here laments the passing of the old-time 
“funny paper.’ Graduate of Ogden College in 
Kentucky, and staffman on many journals, he 
has taught, authored books, and done public- 
ity and free-lance writing. Most noted of his 
books is 'Ballyhoo—The Voice of the Press.” 
His latest volume is "Newspaper Crusaders.” 











EE... ROBERTS, publisher of 
the St. Louis Star-Times, exam- 
ined 11 comic strips in his paper 
not long ago and found a trace of 
comedy in but one of them. Hot 
under the collar, he wrote an edi- 
torial suggesting that this feature 
was being “overemphasized to the 
detriment of American youth.” 
The unfunny “funnies” he listed 
as picturing a fist fight, a domestic 
quarrel, despair, deception, fright, 
theft, torture, death, and murder. 

“Certainly no editor in his right 


mind,” Mr. Roberts wrote, ‘would 
have selected such subjects to run 
in ten out of 11 comics in one day. 

. Should the editor drop a 
comic strip permanently when it 
emphasizes the horror or the 
crime angle? And if so, how 
should he answer the complaints 
of the readers who want to con- 
tinue it?” 

In response to a request for 
comment, readers—parents, I sus- 
pect—wrote in round condemna- 
tion of the thrillers predominant 



































TYPICAL of the “slapstick comics” of 1903, which have nearly faded from America’s "fun- 
nies,” is this “Foxy Grandpa” cartoon by Schultze, suggesting: “Boys will play pranks.” 
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for decency.” 

Among the few newspapermen 
who received the editorial with en- 
thusiasm were the editors of 
Newsdom, a weekly trade journal, 
who hailed it as “a pioneering step 
of unusual significance.” They 
said newspaper comics were “‘lead- 
ing to more public resentment 
than perhaps even editors sur- 
mise,” and hinted at the danger of 
censorship. And they cast a side- 
light on one of the reasons for the 
change in the nature of this “‘fea- 
ture.” 

“Undoubtedly,” a Newsdom edi- 
torial said, “the comic strip con- 
tinuity is more effective in build- 
ing circulation than the gag car- 
toons which have new situations 
every day. The ghastliness of the 
comic strips results from this ne- 
cessity of creating continuity. It 
is comparatively easy to get a 
reader to buy a newspaper if he is 
palpitatingly curious to find out 
how the scantily clad heroine 
manages to get out of the way 
of the 40th Century mysterious 
death-dealing machine which 
threatens to blow her lovely, fu- 
turistic form into gory little bits. 
... It is much harder to build 
sustained interest around less pul- 
sating matters.” 

Robert B. Choate, editor of a 
daily paper in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, cast another sidelight on the 
matter when he wrote a letter to 
be used in an advertisement, say- 
ing, “The Herald-Traveler leads 
allother New England newspapers 
in advertising, year after year, be- 
cause of the consistent reader ap- 
peal of such features as ‘The 
Gumps.’” 

That advertisement listed 32 
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features carried by the Herald- 
Traveler to edify the erudite of 
Boston. Perhaps Dr. George Gal- 
lup, president of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, is right 
when he says flatly that “editors 
are prone to underestimate a man’s 
intelligence.” 

But if comic strips increase ad- 
vertising as well as circulation, as 
Mr. Choate indicates, what pros- 
pect is there of a voluntary re- 
sponse to Newsdom’s demand for 
remedial action? A high news- 
paper executive with whom I dis- 
cussed this matter told me flatly 
that there was none. Other exec- 
utives and editors differ in their 
answers, aS was revealed by a 
symposium forecasting the news- 
paper of the year 2000, assembled 
in Editor and Publisher, another 
weekly organ of the industry. 
Walter M. Harrison, former editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
and a few others drearily foresaw 
the death of the comic strips. 
George [Continued on page 53] 


WwW... The “com- 


ics” aren’t funny any- 
more? Well, the ‘“fun- 
ny” ones still are! — 
and then we have a 
newer type of ‘“com- 
ics,” like the ‘good old 
detective” strip. 

I agree that few car- 
toon strips of today 
hold up for juvenile 
emulation the mis- 
chievous young rascals who plant 
tacks in their elders’ chairs or 
snatch steaming mince pies from 
kitchen-window sills, but there are 
those who never thought those an- 
tics so very funny anyway. And, 
too, there are those who think the 
cartoon strips of today, which se- 
rialize dramatic adventure, lead 
the old slapstick stuff about the 
way a 1940 Rolls-Royce does a 1912 
Model T on a superhighway. 

I really feel that Dick Tracy, 
my own protégé, really needs no 
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The man behind the ad- 
ventures of Supersleuth 
Dick Tracy is Cartoonist 
Chester Gould, who began 
drawing his famed pro- 
tégé in October, 1931. A 
native of Oklahoma, Car- 
toonist Gould was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern 
University's School of 
Commerce in 1923. When 
pressed, he admits crime 
detection as his hobby! 
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defense. But we’ll just chat about 
him and some of his pals of the 
strip world anyway. Dick is a de- 
tective. He has a career because 
there is crime. And as long as 
civilization has love and romance, 
adventure, and the need to accu- 
mulate the wherewithal to live, 
there will be crime. Hence we 
have Dick Tracy and Sherlock 
Holmes, Philo Vance and Charlie 
Chan, and telling their adventures 
is just another way of educating 
as well as amusing the public. 
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Old Carlyle, if I remember a 
college course aright, wrote a book 
to prove that we mortals are hero 
worshipers. We thrill vicariously 
to stories of action and adventure 
If our hero uses his wits and 
makes us use ours, so much the 
better. That’s why Sherlock 
Holmes is immortal, why he will 
live long. Woodrow Wilson, when 
cares of State pressed heavily, 
revelled in detective stories. 

Do I hear that the cartoon strips 
should be because 
youngsters get bad ideas from 
them? Then we should also bash 
in our radios and padlock the pub- 
lic libraries and the movie houses. 
For a boy and girl can hear over 
the radio or read in the public li- 
brary murder-mystery stories ga- 
lore. And the “horse operas” — 
cowboy and gun-play pictures 
draw the biggest crowd of juve- 
niles. The more action, the better! 

If a boy is brought up in a 
healthy [Continued on page 54] 
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F .. years ago a German chem- 
ist, Gerhard Domagk, while work- 
ing in his laboratory on dyestuffs 
found that one of his red dyes 
would kill germs. Ten months ago 
his discovery saved my life. 

When sulfapyridine and I met, 
I was about as near the pearly 
gates as anyone gets without 
knocking. After what seemed to 
be a light attack of influenza— 
later diagnosed as “walking pneu- 
monia’”’ — my right ear began to 
drain profusely. 

As a writer on medical subjects, 
I have imagined, like a first-year 
medical student, that I had every 
disease in the book. Indigestion 
pains made me think I had heart 
trouble; a stiff neck was a sure 
sign of meningitis; a cough pre- 
saged tuberculosis. 

But when this real illness came 
along, I ignored it, just as all phy- 
sicians and most nurses pooh-pooh 
their own ailments. Anyone with 
even a rudimentary knowledge of 
anatomy should know that a 
chronic draining ear might mean 
danger. But in my educated ig- 
norance I went blithely on to re- 
port two medical meetings for my 
press association and had started 
in on a third in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, when I was caught up 
by an acute infection of the mas- 
toid — that spongy bone behind 
the ear from which inflammation 
spreads rapidly into the brain. 

My friends rushed me to the 
hospital, where one of the coun- 
trv’s most skilled surgeons told 
me, “We'll just go in there and 
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1x Sulfapyudinue 
Saved iy Life 


Says Stephen J. McDonough 


Author and Journalist 


clean it out”—as calmly as though 
he were going to take the man- 
hole cover off a sewer. Within a 
few hours he performed one of 
those masterful operations which 
require the patience of Job, com- 
bined with the delicate touch of a 
watchmaker and the strength of a 
rivet bucker. But thanks to my 
own negligence in permitting the 
infection to run on unchecked, 
pneumonia germs had got a firm 
foothold. Two days later it looked 
as though mine might be another 
case of which it would be said, 
“The operation was completely 
successful, but the patient died”! 

If this had happened six months 
before, nothing could have been 
done. When the deadly pneumo- 
coccus gets into the tissues sur- 
rounding the brain, the result is a 
type of meningitis from which not 
more than one in 100 recovers. 

But at a time when not many 
physicians, let alone the public, 
knew anything at all about sulfa- 
pyridine, a friend who was fa- 
miliar with the research that had 
been done upon it, found at the 
United States Marine Hospital in 
New Orleans, where it was being 
used experimentally, the only 
available supply within 500 miles. 
Because I was considered a med- 
ical emergency, he was able to get 
enough to treat me. 

When the drug arrived, I had 
just enough sense left to follow 
the nurse’s instructions to “open,” 
“chew,” and “swallow.” She 
poured the dose into me until my 
toenails turned blue. When the 
doctor received the laboratory re- 
port that my pneumococcus was 
Type 3—the deadliest of all—he 
said, still calmly, “All right, dou- 
ble the dose.” 

The nurse was almost ready to 


report him for malpractice. His 
decision was the kind that takes 
real courage, because the side ef- 
fects caused by sulfapyridine were 
then quite unknown. But my life 
hung in the balance and he didn’t 
hesitate. The drug might kill me; 
but it was practically certain that 
the pneumonia germs would kill 
me in short order unless sulfapy- 
ridine got them first. 

When he doubled the dose, I 
had a fever of 106 degrees and was 
violently delirious. I had grad- 
ually turned blue all over. The 
pupils of my eyes were so dilated 
that it was impossible to focus 
them on near-by objects. 

Within 18 hours I had a normal 
temperature and was comfortably 
relaxed, though during four days 
of delirium I had to be tied in bed. 
I woke up with my mind clear. 

It sounds miraculous, and it 
was; not only to me, but also to 
the physicians and nurses. I was 
out of the hospital within a week 
after the sulfapyridine treatment 
was begun. 


A LITTLE earlier I had written 
a press dispatch reporting that a 
new drug, sulfapyridine, had been 
touted as a cure for pneumonia; 
but I wrote it with my fingers 
crossed. Along with many in the 
medical profession I thought, “A 
chemical which will cure pneu- 
monia? Impossible!” 

But now I know it will. I don’t 
trust my own judgment in med- 
ical matters. It was the opinion 
of the attending physicians that 
it was sulfapyridine, and that 
alone, which saved my life. 

Yet I should have been fore- 
warned by what I already knew 
of the related drug, sulfanilamide, 
which has cured such diseases as 
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scarlet fever, erysipelas, childbed 
fever, the group of infections 
commonly called “blood poison- 
ing,” brain maladies caused by the 
meningococcus germ, kidney in- 
fections, and some skin disorders. 
Even undulant fever, typhoid fe- 
ver, gas gangrene, and malaria 
have responded to the drug; not 
all cases, but an amazing number 
of them. 

For at least 4,000 years medical 
men have been experimenting 
with drugs, herbs, poultices, baths, 
teas, and insects for treatment of 
disease. One sometimes wonders 
how the human race survived! 
Yet, until recently, there have 
been only a few specific remedies 
which could deliver a knockout 
punch to the tiny bits of proto- 
plasm we call disease germs. 

Sulfanilamide was originally 
just a brick-red powder — one of 
the coal-tar dyes used to color 
cloth. Its power to kill germs had 
been first discovered in 1909 by a 
German chemist named Horlein, 
who found that it would cure sep- 
ticemia in mice. Like the far- 
reaching discoveries of Gregor 

















SAVER of lives—Gerhard 
Domagk, German chemist. 
He discovered germ-kill- 
ing properties in a dye, 
won for himself the 1939 
Nobel Prize in medicine. 


WHITE mice were used 
by Dr. Domagk and other 
scientists in their experi- 
ments with death-dealing 
germs. This mouse (at 
right), previously infec- 
ted with blood poisoning, 
is being inoculated with 
a dose of sulfanilamide. 
A special long tube is 
used to place the drug. 
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Mendel about heredity, however, 
Horlein’s work remained unno- 
ticed for a third of a century until 
Domagk, with the innate curiosity 
of the scientist, wondered why 
germs in his tubes of red dye 
failed to grow. 

Far back in the literature he 
found the answer. When, like 
Horlein, he tried the dye on mice 
after injecting them with strepto- 
coccus germs, they shook off the 
death-dealing infection like a child 
with a mild case of measles. 

German physicians found that 
it worked in humans as well as in 
mice. And since science is one 
field of endeavor which recognizes 
no political boundary, race, or 
creed, doctors of other countries 
were soon using it and conducting 
experiments to improve it. 

One scientist of Johns Hopkins 
University hailed Domagk’s work 
as “the birth of a new era in 
chemotherapy,” or the science of 
healing by chemicals. That, in or- 
dinary English, meant, “Now, 
boys, we're beginning to. get 
somewhere!”’ 

Out of research came improved 
forms of sulfanilamide which were 
more effective and had fewer bad 
effects on patients. The search 
went on for other allied remedies 
that might be as effective against 
the pneumococcus as_ sulfanila- 
mide is against the streptococcus 

This time the trick was turned 
by two English chemists, Ewins 
and Phillips. Working together 
they made 692 unsuccessful at- 
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tempts to find such a chemical. 
Number 693 proved to be effec 
tive, and the co-discoverers called 
it “sulfapyridine 

Two healthy rats were taken 


from the same nest and each was 
given a dose of 10 million pneu 
mococcus germs. Then, slowly 
and carefully, progressive doses of 
No. 693—sulfapvridine—were ad 
ministered to one of them. That 


rat sickened with pneumonia, but 
recovered promptly The other 
one died, just as promptly. Again 
and again the experiment was re 
peated. Not all the sulfapyridine 
treated rats lived through their 
pneumonia, but about 90 percent 
of them did. Without sulfapyri 
dine, however, about 90 percent of 
them died 


it work the same way 


on human beings? Medical men 
are the most cautious creatures | 
know in trying something new 
But if a remedy looks promising, 
they have more cold nerve in try 
ing it out than an acrobat on a 
tight rope 

Research workers in England, 
the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, The Netherlands 
Italy, and other countries went 


quietly to work. They used sul 
fapvridine only in hospitals where 
they could have constant supe 


vision of the patients and com 

plete laboratory blood checks, 

hourly if nece sary, to prevent 
? 


harmful effects 
It worked! When sulfapvridine 
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was used, pneumonia death rates 
dropped 50 percent or more. Pz 
tients who without it would have 
been gasping under an oxygen 


tent, received visitors or got up 
and walked about the hospital. 

Because of results like this the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration tripped 
over their collective heels in ap- 
proving sulfapyridine for general 
use. (I got mine in the experi- 
mental period. ) 

Care must be taken, however. 
In some people both sulfanilamide 
and sulfapyridine cause nausea, 
vomiting, dilatation of the pupils, 
and severe allergic reactions. Al- 
most always the patient’s skin 
turns blue when large doses are 
given, and it may cause destruc- 
tion of both the white and the red 
blood corpuscle These are just 
a few of the medical reasons why 
a doctor prefers to use the drugs 
in a hospital where he has con- 
stant supervision of a patient and 
where there are laboratory facili- 
ties to make constant checks on 
the blood and the concentration of 
the drug in the body fluids 

Sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine 
in proper doses are not poisonous. 
But because of the effects they 
cause in the blood, in the intes- 
tines, in the kidneys and bladder, 
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TWENTY-FOUR hours after these mice were infected with streptococci germs, all but one at 
the left were dead—and it died shortly after—-whereas those at the right were alive 
and well. The latter had been inoculated with sulfanilamide, related drug of sulfapyridine 


or in the skin, they may cause 
death when self-administered. For 
instance, a person suffering from 
pernicious anemia could easily kill 
himself by taking enough sulfani- 
lamide to destroy the few red 
blood cells he had. 

The action of sulfanilamide and 
sulfapyridine is unlike that of 
such germicides as iodine and 
mercurochrome, which, literally, 
step on germs and annihilate them 
as we do when we step on an in- 
sect. Sulfanilamide and sulfapyri- 
dine smother the disease-causing 
bacteria. Most disease germs can 
grow only when they have enough 
oxygen, just like a human being. 
They can use oxygen only by first 
converting it into hydrogen per- 
oxide, the common gargling fluid. 
Sulfanilamide and _ sulfapyridine 


THE OXYGEN tent for pneumonia patients has long proved a valiant aid to doctors fighting 
the ravages of that dread disease. The equipment at the right supplies the essential gas. 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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stop this oxygen-conversion proc- 
ess and keep the germs from 
breathing until the white blood 
corpuscles consume them. 

We are now in the season dur- 
ing which several hundred thou- 
sand persons in the United States 
will acquire the pneumonia infec- 
tion. The United States Public 
Health Service lists it as the No. 3 
public health enemy of the nation. 
During the past five years it has 
been responsible for an average of 
104,261 deaths each year. 

Mass statistics like that don't 
mean much to you or me ordi- 
narily. We read them in the news- 
papers and pass on to the comics 
— if we don't read the comics 
first. But suppose it is your little 
girl or boy, your husband or wife, 
lying on a hospital bed burning up 
with fever and gasping for air to 
keep alive? 

When pneumonia crushes down 
someone you care about, you send 
up an earnest prayer, and with a 
sob in your voice say, ‘Doctor, 
can’t you do something?”’ 

In the past there were many 
times when he could not. Now he 
can. This year doctors all over 
the United States will probably 
save the lives of as many as 50,000 
pneumonia victims. Homes will 
be kept together and heartaches 
prevented all over the nation, 
thanks to sulfapyridine and the 
skilled physicians who use it! 


Those wishing to read further about sul- 
fapyridine and sulfanilamide will find the 
following references helpful: Major Mir- 
acle, J. C. Furnas, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Oct., 1939; Conquering the Great Scourge, 
John Janney, American Magazine, Oct., 
1939; Sulfapyridine, Fred Y. Billingslea, 
Science, Jan. 5, 1940; Chemical Remedy 
Promises Pleasanter Pneumonia Cure, 
Science News Letter, Dec. 8, 1939; Sulfa- 
nilamide, Wonder Drug, Now Cures 33 
Diseases, Science News Letter, July 29, 
1939. Your local librarian will help you to 
find other readings on these new drugs. 
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of the Court Is- 


= hundred and_ sixty 
times I have addressed those 
words to youthful offenders. 

Fifteen hundred and sixty boys 
and girls—‘‘bad”’ according to the 
statutes of the State—have been 
brought into my court. Fifteen 
hundred and sixty times I have 
watched the expression on the 
face of a child as it experienced its 
first encounter with the law of the 
land. . . 

The juvenile court over which I 
have presided for 15 years serves 
a community of 30,000 persons. 
We're the same kind of people 
you'll find in Maine and Florida, 
in Australia and Canada. It hap- 
pens we live in Nebraska. None of 
us is very rich; some of us are 
desperately poor. We’re not totally 
good nor totally bad. Thus my 
experience with a typical prob- 
lem—juvenile delinquency—in a 
typical community enables me, I 
feel, to speak with some authority 
on the subject. 

When people ask me, “Judge, 
what’s wrong with the young peo- 
ple of today?” my answer is al- 
ways the same: “There’s nothing 
wrong with the young folks—the 
trouble is with their elders.” 

In my treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents, I have found that nine 
times out of ten a warrant should 
be issued for the parents of the 
child, charging them with contrib- 
uting to the delinquency of a 
minor, instead of permitting them 
to throw all the blame on their 
offspring. 

Another group which tries to 
place the blame for wrongdoing 
solely upon the shoulders of the 
children are the public officials 
elected to combat lawlessness. I’m 
sick and tired of having “holier- 
than-thou” prosecuting attorneys, 
rough-and-ready police officers, 
and hair-splitting judges continue 
to produce youthful criminals. 

The record of my court shows 
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By Ernest L. Reeker 


Judge, County Court, Juvenile Division 
Madison, Nebraska, and Rotarian 


what can be done. Of the 1,560 
boys and girls with whom it has 
dealt, only 50 were sent to penal 
and correctional institutions; of 
these, only six continued in a life 
of crime. Six failures in 1,560 at- 
tempts! 

Let’s see how it works. 

Carl was an icebox thief. He was 
a sorry figure as he shuffled into 
the courtroom: dirty face, di- 
shevelled hair, clothes in disarray, 
and a puttylike color to his skin. 
He mumbled his plea of guilty. 
His only excuse was, “I’m hungry 
all the time.” 

I read the list of stolen articles: 
butter, cheese, milk, custards. He 
had passed up cake, pie, and 
sweets. I wondered why, and or- 
dered a complete physical check- 
up. The doctor reported—rickets. 
A diet was recommended contain- 
ing every item Carl had stolen— 
plus cod-liver oil! 

Then I called in his father. 
Carl’s mother was dead. His 
father, a well-paid railroad em- 
ployee, maintained a nice home, 
but there was no housekeeper and 
the boy was left to shift for him- 
self from early morning till late at 
night. He had to prepare his own 
meals, and the father evidently 
thought a growing youth’s diet 
should consist solely of candy, cold 
meat, and bread, for that was all 
he brought home. 

I could have sentenced Car! to 
a reform school, but instead I 
placed him on probation and gave 
the father a verbal hiding. Carl 
finished high school, attended an 
art academy, and today is a young 
sculptor of much promise—and 
far from a social problem. 

You may say, “Any judge would 





have done the same.” But there’s 
the rub—they don’t do it. 

Recently I visited the juvenile 
court in a neighboring city. A 16- 
year-old boy was brought in from 
a jail cell and the court clerk 
droned the charge against him: 
“Theft of a box of tools, valued at 
$25, all contrary to the statutes in 
such cases made and provided and 
against the peace and dignity of 
the State.” 

The boy mumbled “Guilty”; a 
policeman reported he had been 
“hanging around” with a “bad 
bunch” and ought to be taught a 
lesson. The judge—without a 
question as to why the boy stole 
the tools—handed down his deci- 
sion: “One day for each dollar of 
value.” If you know county jails 
as well as I, you know that when 
that boy came out, he had a thor- 
ough foundation in crime. 

That’s the typical procedure. 

My first case concerned a 15- 
year-old girl who admitted shop- 
lifting cosmetics and silk under- 
things. She said she had taken the 
things so that she might look as 
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nice as the other girls at school. 
A weak excuse? Yes—but I was 
convinced she was not funda- 


mentally bad. I told her to return 


home under’ probation, finish 
school, and then, through her own 
efforts, earn enough money to pay 


for the stolen articles. 

Instead of accepting this judg- 
ment happily, she screamed at me, 
“No, no, don’t do that! Send me 
away. I can’t go back. They stare 
80." 

Astounded, I asked her what 
she meant. She whirled and 
pointed at the courtroom crowded 
to the doors. 

For the first time I realized 
what the usual crowd of specta- 
tors ina juvenile courtroom means 
to a youthful offender. There they 
sat — mouths agap, smirking 
smiles on their faces, bent forward 
not to miss a single word, eyes 
glistening with anticipation. Yes, 
there they sat, he-nudgers and 
she-gossips, with the morbid in- 
terest of witnessing the tragedy in 
a child's life. 

I cleared the courtroom and, 
alone, convinced the girl she 
should go home and try it again. 
She did, and she’s a fine young 
matron in the community today— 
her “crime” long forgotten. 
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I’m grateful to that child, for 
her rebellion resulted in the suc- 
ceeding 1,559 cases being heard in 
strict privacy. My courtroom is a 
simply furnished office with a flat- 
top desk and chair for me and a 
chair for the youngster who has 
run afoul of thelaw. A few pictures, 
bookcases, and an American flag 
are the decorations, and inspire 
the confidence of the young peo- 
ple who must come to see me. I 
want them to know me as a friend, 
not as some ogre waiting to gobble 
them up. I have never tried to 
put the fear of the law into the 
hearts of these children. 


Oxcx in the midst of a campaign 
for reélection, a freckle-faced boy 
who was on probation came to my 
office. Instead of making a report, 
he emptied his pockets of small 
change—a total of 77 cents. 

“T want that many of those cards 
with your picture on them,” he 
explained. 

“What do you want them for?” 
I countered. 

“There’re a lot of posts around 
our neighborhood I can nail them 
on. Gee, Judge, I don’t want you 
to get licked!” 

I gave him the posters and paid 
him half a dollar for putting them 


PORTRAIT of eight young men with no 
place to go—going nowhere. Without jobs, 
without encouragement, they drift... and 
crime finds them pliant, pre-trained recruits. 
This picture probably could have been made 
in any city slum, any small-town back alley. 


up. Early next morning I found 
how well he had done the job 
when an Official of a public-utility 
company called and asked if I 
didn't have more sense than to 
nail election dodgers on its posts. 
My young friend in his zeal had 
made me liable to fine and im- 
prisonment! 

A prominent physician sat in 
my office one day twisting his fin- 
gers and trying to make excuses 
for his son who had been caught 
with some other boys stealing 
copper and brass from a ware- 
house. 

“T had no idea Tom was hanging 
around with that gang,” he wailed. 

“Why didn’t you?” I 
“Isn’t it your business to know 
what your son is doing?” 

“T’ve been too busy,” he ex- 
plained. 

“What will it profit you to heal 
the whole world if you lose your 
own son?” I suggested, paraphras- 
ing a Biblical quotation. “If you 
knew there was a gang in the 
community, wasn't it your duty as 
a good citizen to report it or to see 
that its energies were directed 
into worth-while channels?” 

“T suppose so,” he admitted. 

“There’s no supposing about it. 
You good people make me tired,” 
I told him. “You know of young- 
sters who are headed straight for 
juvenile court, but just because 
your own precious child is not a 
part of the gang you think it’s 
none of your business. You throw 
the entire responsibility upon the 
police. It would serve you right 
if I sent Tom away to an institu- 
tion.” 

“No, no, Judge, don’t do that!” 
he pleaded. 

“Very well. I'll put your son 
under probation to you. One more 
mistake and off he goes. If you 
can’t save your own son from a life 
of crime, you certainly can’t ex- 
pect others to do it for you,” I 
told him. 

When the boy appeared, his 
complaint was there was nothing 
for him to do after school. His 
father was too busy to pay him 
any attention and he had to go 


asked. 
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outside to seek his pleasures. He 
readily admitted the theft and told 
me it was done more for excite- 
ment than anything else. Each 
one of the gang was called in 
and told stories practically the 
same. A group of businessmen 
interested themselves in the prob- 
lem and sponsored an athletic as- 
sociation which gives the boys 
plenty of excitement without 
violating the law. The solution 
was, of course, simple once the 
cause was found. 


ConsipeR Blinky for a moment. 
He was a “tough,” the bully of 
his grade school. He'd whipped 
every youngster in the neighbor- 
hood and was beginning to ex- 
tend his territory when the police 
brought him to me as an incorrig- 
ible. Blinky sported a black eye, 
a missing tooth, a longshoreman’s 
vocabulary, and a defiant attitude 
as he sat across from me. 

I couldn’t get a coherent story 
from him, try as I might, so I 
asked help from a_ psychiatrist. 
Imagine my surprise when I was 
told that if Blinky were provided 
with a glass eye, he might become 
a normal, healthy, and happy 
youngster! 

He had lost an eye in an acci- 
dent and his parents were too poor 
to have it replaced artificially. The 
ugly empty socket gave Blinky an 
inferiority complex which he 
sought to conquer by proving his 
physical superiority. The glass 
eve we got for him changed his 
whole life. He became a friendly 
lad who went out of his way to 
help others. 

What earthly good would a re- 
form school have done Blinky? 

No, institutional punishment 
will never take the place of the 
good old-fashioned hairbrush cou- 
pled with parental understanding. 
I’ve tried to reconcile myself to 
the idea that the State should care 
for youthful delinquents, but I 
was cured when I visited a reform 
school recently. 

I found, among other things, a 
prize herd of dairy cattle and a 
bull which was the pride of the 


FACING the law—in the person of Judge 
Reeker. Perhaps the youngest county judge 
ever elected in Nebraska, Rotarian Reeker 
has held the office continuously since 1924, 
lectures, and writes a syndicated column 
on juvenile problems, has a teen-aged son. 
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superintendent. That animal had 
better quarters and better care 
and its diet was more closely 
watched than were those of the 
300 boys in the institution. I ad- 
mire perfection in dumb animals, 
but I can’t place so much value on 
a prize bull as I do upon a boy or 
girl. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about crime. Wherever it has been 
attacked on a businesslike basis, 
crime succumbs to the forces of 
right. But it cannot be legislated 
out of existence. It cannot be 
choked to death on the gallows nor 
burned alive in the electric chair. 
Its roots must be destroyed—and 
that means stopping the delin- 
quencies among juveniles. 

Children are too frequently 
forced to do things they do not 
want to do. This is all right as 
far as discipline is concerned, but 
when it touches upon the future 
career of the child, it may be un- 
fortunately the cause of misdeeds. 











Joe is an example of this. His 
grandmother had complained that 
he daubed the house with paint 
and played hooky from school. He 
was brought to my office clutching 
a box of water colors snatched 
from the counter of a 10-cent 
store. Alone, I began to question 
him. He didn’t like school and 
couldn't see any sense to algebra 
and Latin. He had other ambition 
that seemed, to me, entirely rea 
sonable. But there wa till the 
stolen paintbox 

“What will we do about that, 
Joe?” I asked 

“Let me take it back to the store 
and tell the man how sorry I am 
for what I did,” he suggested 

If you think Joe was taking the 
easy way out, just recall a time 
when you had to apologize for some 
wrong you did. It takes courage 
So I told him to hurry down and 
do it. 

In half an hour Joe was back, 
and words were tumbling from his 
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lips: “Say, Judge, that’s a swell 
guy over at the store. He gave me 
the dickens, but know what? He’s 
going to let me work after school 
and on Saturdays. I can get those 
things now. All I have to do is get 
better grades in algebra and Latin. 
It’s a cinch.” 

Joe didn’t know he was the vic- 
tim of a “frame-up.” The store 
manager and I had double-crossed 
him while he was on the way over! 

Later his grandmother came 
sniffling into the office again. ““That 
crazy Joe is at it again, Judge. 
The whole place is covered with 
paint. Paint, paint, paint—that’s 
all he does. You’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

That evening I went to Joe’s 
home expecting to find a mess. 
Instead a perfectly normal boy met 
me at the door and led me into 
a well-lighted basement. The paint 
was there all right, but beautifully 
distributed on canvas. I discussed 
Joe with some art lovers in the 
community, and now he is attend- 
ing art school. I'll bet a month’s 
pay that some day his signature 
on a canvas will mean something. 

Yet most juvenile courts would 
have put him in a reform school— 
tried to make him a criminal! 

Ail delinquencies are not due to 
parental neglect. Society itself has 
a pretty rotten record. 

Grace, a waitress, was charged 
with stealing a purse containing 
$2.50. Her employer loudly in- 
sisted she be sent to an institution. 
“She’s given my place a_ bad 
name,” he whined. 

Investigation revealed she was 
an orphan and worked 12 hours a 
day for $6 a week, like the other 
girls. And they had to pay for 
every dish they broke. 

Coughing continually as_ she 
told her story, she said she had 
never been to see a doctor, though 
she wasn’t able to get rid of her 
cold. It took all her money to pay 
rent and buy clothing and other 
necessities. Vehemently she ex- 
claimed, “I’d rather steal than be- 
come a street walker like the other 
girls because the pay is so small!” 
A doctor confirmed my suspicions 
that she was suffering with tuber- 
culosis and a few months later she 
died in the sanitarium where I 
sent her. 

The restaurant owner — what 
about him? He’s still doing busi- 
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ness, still driving girls into lives 
of immorality, still a solid citizen, 
and no law can touch him! 
Physical and mental examina- 
tions are regular routine in my 
court in all doubtful cases. We've 
found children’ suffering with 
tuberculosis, syphilis, irritating 
skin disorders, defective vision, 
defective hearing, infected teeth 
and tonsils. The correction of the 
defect has often transformed a 
public liability into an asset. 
Why in the name of common- 
sense don’t we as a people and, 
more particularly, we public offi- 
cials who deal with youth, find the 
cause of a youth’s difficulty and 
eliminate it? The United States is 
policed by experienced town mar- 
shals, city police, county sheriffs, 
and State patrols, working in co- 
Operation with Federal author- 
ities. These may be depended 
upon to track down the mature 
criminal and bring him to justice. 
The mature criminal is the 
minor part of the crime problem. 
Most people believe that the Dil- 
lingers, Pretty Boy Floyds, and 
Baby Face Nelsons are the princi- 
pal menaces in the crime drama. 
This is not true. Sixty-five per- 





Crime takes dollars out of John 
Citizen's pocketbook—about $120 per 
capita annually in the United States. 
Crime also takes something out of 
John Citizen's heart—particularly 
when the crime is of youth's commit- 
ting. "Juvenile delinquency," we call 
it. Judge Reeker's challenging article 
on the problem of the youthful of- 
fender is the fifth in a series on crime 
and its prevention and curbs. To re- 
fresh your memory, the preceding ar- 
ticles are listed herewith: 

“But—Crime Does Pay!"' John C. 
Duvall, December, 1939 (facts on the 
staggering cash cost of crime). 

"My 37 Years with ‘Criminals,’ " 
George F. Smith, January, 1940 
(struggles of a pioneer in Australian 
penal reform). 

“Crime and Society,’ Havelock 
Ellis, February, 1940 (on roots of 
crime). 

"So You Lost Your Pocketbook?" 
Myron M. Stearns, February, 1940 
(the pickpocket and how to thwart 
him). 

Your April "Rotarian" is to bring 
an article on youth in crime by J. 
Edgar Hoover, famous criminologist. 











cent of the United States’ annual 
crime bill of 15 billion dollars may 
be traced directly to first offenders. 
And, get this, 99 of every 100 first 
offenders have juvenile-court rec- 


ords as delinquents. I contend 
there is something wrong some- 
where when failures in juvenile 
courts run that high. 

Some cities have junior police; 
boys’ clubs and similar organiza- 
tions are doing a fine job of com- 
batting juvenile delinquency in 
many places. However, there is no 
general coordinated effort. Yet it 
is a matter of record that wherever 
the problem has been approached 
with intelligence, marked progress 
has been made toward its elimina- 
tion. When citizens realize cor- 
recting existing evils will save 
them 9% billion dollars annually, 
it won’t take long for them to get 
the job done. 

Start the cleanup in the juvenile 
courts themselves. Eliminate the 
juvenile-court judges who have no 
conception of their responsibili- 
ties. Many prosecuting attorneys 
might well be shorn of their of- 
fices too. I believe that every law 
school should include courses to 
qualify those who aspire to serve 
as juvenile judges and judges of 
domestic-relations courts. A 
lawyer without social vision be- 
comes a judge without social vi- 
sion. 

What has been accomplished in 
my community can be duplicated 
anywhere—if the citizenship, the 
public officials, and the courts co- 
Operate. Look around your own 
community without rose-colored 
glasses. What unsavory condi- 
tions do you find which are con- 
tributing factors to juvenile delin- 
quency? How many really “bad” 
boys and girls do you know about? 
What makes them “bad”? How 
many youthful gangs are there? 
What would you suggest be done 
to improve conditions? What can 
you as an individual do to bring 
about these improvements? What 
are your public officials doing 
about it? Answer these questions 
—then act! 

I'd like to issue a bench warrant 
for every citizen and assemble 
them in one gigantic courtroom. 
Then I would address them thus: 

“The defendants will rise and 
face the court. The sentence of 
the court is that you leave noth- 
ing undone that a people might 
do to make certain that the chil- 
dren of today do not populate the 
prisons of tomorrow. 

“Court dismissed!” 
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By Rodolfo N. Luque 


Editor, La Prensa, Buenos Aires 


4 
0. THE influence of newspa- 
pers on relations among the Amer- 
ican Republics, much may be said 
both good and bad. Yet, I should 
say that the balance is definitely 
on the positive side. 

Admittedly, certain newspapers 
do warp the truth. They misguide 
and corrupt minds. They defend 
that which is to be condemned, 
destroy reputations, and exalt the 
disreputable. But who will deny 
that newspapers are a factor in 
progress and civilization? More 
than books, they provide the or- 
dinary person with the means of 
enlightenment. Even those who 
because of the extent and excel- 
lence of educational training say 
they have no need of the daily 
paper, must recognize that they 
cannot get along without it if they 
are to be well informed. 

What would the average citizen 
of the United States know of Gua- 
temala, of Brazil, or of Argentina 
were it not for his newspapers? 
In school those names may have 
been in his mind, but surely they 
would be all but forgotten had not 
the daily press frequently re- 
minded him of them. 

Even though the press of the 
United States gives relatively 
little consideration to the Latin- 
American countries — which is 
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very natural since the large give 
little attention to the small, and 
hence this observation is neither 
an aspersion nor a reproach—the 
citizen of the United States fairly 
often sees news of this sort: 

A new President has’ been 
elected in Colombia; an interna- 
tional conference has met in Bra 
zil; a representative of Chile has 
arrived in Washington, D. C.; a 
distinguished American is visiting 
Uruguay; crop conditions in Ar- 
gentina are good or bad; a peace- 
ful settlement has been reached 
between Bolivia and Paraguay; 
negotiations are continuing or 
have been interrupted for solving 
the question of the boundary be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru. 

For a great variety of reasons, 
the press brings before his eyes 
the names of those countries 
names infrequently mentioned 
familiar conversation. And the 
news stories carry date lines of 
the great cities to the south: 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Lima, Montevideo, Caracas, Bo- 
gota, Sao Paulo, Rosario, Santiago, 
La Pox Asuncion. 

In the same way, the citizen of 
Colombia, for example, learns 
much more about other Ameri- 
can countries and the nations of 
the other continents, through the 
















press than he learns through the 
classroom 

We Latin Americans are better 
informed about the United States 
through our schooling and through 
the daily papers than are North 
Americans about us. Again, that 
isa natural thing. The geography 
lesson about the great Republic 
to the north is one of the most 
important, and the example of its 
emancipation and of its dem- 
ocratic and constitutional organi- 
zation gives an opportunity to the 
teachers for simple dissertations 
that go right to the hearts of the 
youth. But the picture still has 
the same proportions. Knowledge 
of the United States which we ac- 
quire in our schools is, however, 
insignificant compared with the 
knowledge, constantly renewed 
that our daily papers and reviews 
give us of that great country. That 
being so, how could anyone deny 
that the basis of understanding 
between nations as between men 
is mutual knowledge? 

By the single act of making it 
possible for us to know each other 
at a distance and to inform our- 
selves daily about all the events 
of public interest that take place 
in the American countries, the 
daily papers and reviews—more 
than books, the motion pictures, 
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and the radio—draw us together. 
They teach us to respect each 
other, and suggest to us ideas of 
coéperation and solidarity that 
yield mutual benefit. 

Voltaire said that the philoso- 
phers ruled the people, not in their 
own generation, but a century 
later. That which they teach is 
not applied by the statesmen who 
are their contemporaries, but is 
gathered together by the profes- 
sors and incorporated into the 
common knowledge, and then 
transmitted to the princes by their 
tutors. 

The observation of Voltaire was 
true, but the time has been cut in 
half. The press often exercises 
an immediate influence in the gov- 
ernment of the peoples—it being 
understood, of course, that we re- 
fer to the press and the peoples 
who enjoy liberty — through ex- 
pression of opinion in editorials. 
Daily papers take the aspirations 
and the feelings of public opinion 
and, in turn, influence that opinion 
through further enlightening and 
orienting it. 

There is naturally wide varia- 
tion in this. Some papers are con- 
cerned with learning what the 
masses want and think, in order 
to please them, even though they 
be mistaken. Others fulfill the 
obligation to inform through re- 
porting on the manifested senti- 
ment and will of the people; but 
they reserve to themselves the 
right to express their opinions, 
sometimes favorable to and some- 
times unfavorable to the judgment 
of the majority. 

Nevertheless, since the newspa- 
pers frequently maintain contrary 
opinions concerning affairs of the 
moment, their influence on the 
public and on the Government is 
neutralized, and is of indisputable 
effect only in those affairs where 
there is harmony in their judg- 
ment. 

We believe, however, that, like 
the philosophers, journalists char- 
acteristically govern more in the 
future than in the present. The 
clash of opinions has a purifying 
effect, and after some years of 
controversy — and not a century 
as in the case of the philosophers, 
according to Voltaire —the best 
ideas, those judgments that most 
nearly approach the truth, those 
documents that envisage the well- 
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being of the peoples, eventually 
assert themselves. 

Let us look at the case of Pan- 
Americanism. Thirty years ago— 
and doubtless longer—it was ex- 
plained and discussed in all the 
newspapers of South America, but 
those which didn’t oppose it with 
objections worked for it as for a 
utopia. In general, there was no 
conviction about Pan - American- 
ism—that is to say, about a soli- 
darity of feeling and of interest 
among the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

As for the objections, they were 
strong. In the Ibero-American 
countries there were violent ac- 
cusations against the imperialism 
of the United States. In that great 
Republic there were no less en- 
ergetic protestations against the 
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THE HOME of La Prensa (The Press) in Bue- 
nos Aires—one of the largest newspapers in 
the Spanish-speaking world. The author is 
editor in chief of this influential journal. 


damages that would be suffered 
by its interests and its peoples in 
the Latin-American countries. 
From this clash of ideas, opin- 
ions, feelings, judgments, and in- 
terests, reflected daily throughout 
the years in the press, the Pan- 
American ideal came forth tri- 
umphant. In the United States 
today no one questions the policy 
of good neighborliness. The Gov- 
ernment readily agrees to the re- 


vision of the treaties affecting the 
sovereignty of Cuba and Panama. 
It has renounced rights which it 
could impose by force, and which 
could not be objected to in the field 
of law, and does so in recognition 
of the equality and friendship of 
the nations of the hemisphere. 

In the Latin-American coun- 
tries no one now seriously fears 
absorption by the colossus of the 
North, and, at the table of inter- 
national conferences, the repre- 
sentatives of the 21 Republics dis- 
cuss their common affairs without 
misgiving. 

The ideal of Pan-Americanism 
having triumphed, it is necessary 
to draw the benefits from this in- 
exhaustible fountain. This is the 
task of the present. We have al- 
ready secured the immense benefit 
of peace, but we haven’t secured 
it completely, because we have not 
removed the prejudices that sus- 
tain economic hostility. But we 
are on the road to doing so. 

The same struggle of 30 years 
ago between those individuals 
who, on the one side, asked of the 
United StatesGovernment a strong 
policy in America, and those who 
saw everywhere the apparition of 
imperialism of the North, is re- 
producing itself today between 
those who exaggeratedly defend 
the national production and those 
who fight for free trade. Gradu- 
ally the bitternesses must be mit- 
igated and it must be understood 
that free trade among the peoples 
of the Americas is not substan- 
tially different from the free trade 
among the States of the Union, 
that most powerful and marvel- 
lous element in the progress of 
the grand Republic of the North. 

Today we of South America 
have a press divided on this ques- 
tion; but their debates are not to 
be suppressed. All have to hold 
to a certain degree of reason, since 
it is not possible to pass at one 
stroke from one regime to another 
without causing disturbances. But 
everything is going forward. 

It has been easier to bring 
about intellectual exchange than 
economic exchange. The one car- 
ries the other with it. The inter- 
change of professors and students 
is just beginning, but it should in- 
crease rapidly. In the future 
these should bring about practical 
results of unmeasured scope. 
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BRAZILIAN art has seen many a brilliant phase, but perhaps in none has it come closer to 
local reality than in its current era—of which Candido Portinari’s Coffee is a typical work 


, 


A Gallery of Ibero-American Art 


By Nicolas Delgado 


Rotary Club of Quito, Ecuador 


Al... in the Americas has passed through 
two distinct periods—the pre-colonial and 
the colonial. Its third phase, the contem 
porary era, is now in a transitional state 
But let us first look briefly at European 
art. The day is gone when European 
painting was of national character and 
bore an individuality as rich as that of 
the Spanish works of two or three decades 
ago, and we can no longer vouch for the 
existence of a purely Spanish art or a 
purely Italian art—or of an art peculiar 
to any other European nation. The short 
time between the first World War and 
the present one did not permit firm 
establishment of new modes and patterns 

Is there a European art today? I do 
not know. But there is an American art. 
Consider that which comes from the 
brush of Diego Rivera, of Mexico. We 





need only gaze at his A Mevican Family 
(shown on this page) or at his histori 


murals in the Government Palace in 
Mexico Citv to see the immensity of is 
talent. In the latter, wherein Rivera 


depicts Mexican life from remote pre 
Aztec periods to the present, is that talent 
particularly manifest 


It is pleasant to record that a serious 


intelligent group are being educated in 
and out of schools who really paint, and 
paint modern. Their work reveals an 


effort to get away from the influence of 
other continents and to paint America 
North, Central, and South—just as she is, 
gaining inspiration from her folklore ricl 
in color and topics, her high mountains, 
her seas and fierce rivers, her Indians, 
her cholos, her gauchos, and her rotos 

The Governments of the Americas, too 
have realized — and through academies 
and scholarships have encouraged the 
idea—that art is a strong spiritual chain 
leading peoples to know each other, link 
ing them, just as Rotary does, without 
thought of selfish interest. 


THE Guatemalan Hum 
berto Garavito depicts 
Chichicastenango Types 
in this painting (at left 

His country, inheritor 
of the art of the Mayans, 
encourages its painters 
through an art academy 


TESTIFYING to Uruguay 
an skill in modern tech- 
niques is Portuguese 
Washerwomen (right) by 
Painter Ricardo Aguerre 


NOTE: An exhibit of con 
temporary Cuban art and 
European masters is to 
be a special attraction in 
Havana during Rotary’s 
Convention. Domingo Ra- 
venet will direct it.—Eds. 


All photos or engravings (except 
as otherwise credite courtesy 
of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. collection of Art from 
% Countries and Think Magazine, 
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THE LAND and its people are also the subject of 
The Harvest, by the Puerto Rican, Rafael Rios Rey. 
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CHIEF spirit of Mexico's renaissance in art is Diego 
Rivera (his A Mexican Family shown above 
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THIS pasioral, Caballos, is by Manuel de la Cruz Gonzales, of Cosia Rica. Self- 


taught, he excels in many mediums, is a collector's favori‘e in several lands. 


REPRESENTATIVE of Argentinian painters, who are currently in a 
period of lavish production, is Cesareo Bernaldo de Quiros, an art- 
ist well known on three continents. His The Lassoer appears above 


THE CHURCH of San Sebastian, “an ancient colonial jewel,’ is 
watercolor by Nicolas Delgado, who writes the introduction to tl 
gallery of Ibero-American art. He is an Ecuadorian painter, p 
fessor cf art, owner of a brick factory, and an active Rotari 
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1 by such able tecchers as Luis Al 


COLOMBIAN art evolves and thriv 
re cf Rural Love is shown above 


berto Acuna, painter and sculptor 


ilio Guzman de Rojas, of Bolivia, studied 
m his environment—witness his Indian Couple 
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LIKE his compatriot Rivera, Jose Clemente Orozco, 


academic and paints boldly, as in his Zapatistas, 


STRIP of the Venezuelan Coast (below), by Luis Alfr 
veals the precision and temper characteristic of 


of Mexico, shuns the 
a tribute to Zapata 


edo Lopez-Mendez, 
Venezuel 
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PERUVIAN Felipe Cossio del Pomar, a versatile painter and writer of acknowledged TROPICAL verdure and an Indian costume of Panchimalco 
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finds his models for Cuzco Indians among descendants of the cultured Incas. 





TO ENCOURAGE the Chilean’s aptitude for painting his life, the Government of Chile maintains PAINTERS of Honduras excel in landscape and 


can academy of art offering technical instruction—with such results as Village Street, by Israel Roa. genre. Culegio is by Carlos Zuniga Figuer 


CUBA 
fered 


host nation to Rotary’s international Convention next June, has of: 
her artists training and material sufficient to earn them distinc- 


tion at home and abread. This cubist mural is by the Cuban Amelia Peldez. 


NOONLIGHT is the work of the Cuban painter Domingo Ramos. C 
vention-goers will discover a visual feast of art in such galleries 


the National Museum and the Academy of Arts and Letters in Havana 










accessories to La Ofrenda, by José Mejia Vides, of El Salvador 
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What Should | 
Tell ‘Chuck’? 


By Tom J. Davis 


Chairman, Youth Committee, Rotary International 


a JONES is 16—a high- 
school sophomore. Smart boy, his 
teachers say. He’s eying his 
father’s razor; talking about going 
to college. Chuck thinks he wants 
to be, say, a lawyer. I am a law- 
yer. Chuck comes to me. 

“Should I be a lawyer?” he 
Cs 
I think—or did think—I could 
give Chuck sound advice. I had 
taken it for granted that most any 
Rotarian of average “success” 
could advise youngsters on “what 
to do.” But now I’m wondering 

Milton Hahn, University of 
Minnesota vocational-counselling 
expert, unsettled my mind. A 
friend sent me a frank comment 
from him on Rotary occupational 
counselling, and it carries rather 
startling accusations. He doesn’t 
use the horrid word, but I strong- 
ly suspect that he thinks it’s “the 
bunk.” 

“T feel,” he lashes out, “that 
from a practical standpoint Rotar- 
ians and other service-club mem- 
bers do more harm than good. 
Young folks listen to speakers and 
become excited about occupations 
for which they have no ability. It 
takes weeks for the vocational- 
guidance director to get them 
back to earth—if he can—and 
makes twice as much work in a 
job that’s tough enough already.” 

I sat up when I read that. And 
it added not one whit to my ease 
of mind as I went on to learn that 
Mr. Hahn’s indictment is based on 
experience with Rotary Clubs of- 
fering occupational counsel to 
youth. 

Yes, he concedes, our intentions 
are fine, but “because Rotarians 
are not psychologists and do 
things the most logical way, pro- 
grams of the past have centered 
about three techniques: talking 
at unselected groups of students, 
talking with improperly selected 
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individual students, and the dona 
tion of funds for bookshelves, 
often with the organizations them 
selves making the selection of vol 
umes contributed.” 

All three methods, he declares, 
are wrong. Why? Because they 
are based on an occupational com 
mittee, which works through the 
school administrator, who is a 
member of the service organiza- 
tion. He seldom knows anything 
about guidance, and the commit- 
tee “botches the job.” 

But that isn’t all. The bill of 
indictment grows: 

“Yes, it’s great publicity for the 
superintendent and the principal, 
but poor guidance for students 
A further stumbling block comes 
when the school administrator 
doesn't dare tell his Rotary Com- 
mittee members the truth. His 
job is in their hands, and heaven 
help the school executive who at- 
tempts to straighten out a com- 
munity attempt to do good.” 

Whew! That’s letting the chips 
fall where they will. But grab 
your chair, and here we go again. 

Professional counsellors, Mr. 


Here’sa question which faces 
the Rotarian active in a Club 
occupational-counselling plan. 
Is this analysis the answer? 


Hahn continue know that 


“claimed interests” on the part of 


} 
4 


boys and girls, even after some 
college expel lence, cant be take n 


at face value Many voungste} 


think they want to enter profe 
sions or fields for which they have 
no aptitudes Some of these no 
tions are outgrown. But any talk 
on a particular occupation di 
rected at pupils on a claimed in 
terest will hit 50 percent wrong 
targets 

“The town’s business and pro 
fessional men and women—the 


successful executives—are usual 
ly the town’s best talkers. Here 
another danger. The majority of 


speakers come from this group 
but not one-fifth of the student 

they talk at or with will enter the 
same or similar professions. Four 
fifths of the girls will become 
housewives; four-fifths of the boy 

will enter employment requiring 
only high-school subjects, and one- 
half of these will work at jobs 
where an eighth-grade education 
is sufficient.” 

Now listen to this: 

“If Rotarians actually wanted 
more bull’s-eyes, their best speak- 
ers would be mechanics, painter 
salesmen, and filling-station oper- 
ators, not doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers. I think it unfortunate Ro- 
tary doesn’t include too many rep- 
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resentatives from the first group.” 

No professional man who has 
“arrived” after years of self-denial, 
grinding away at his job and get- 
ting certain “breaks,” can possibly 
tell a student what really placed 
him where he is, asserts the voca- 
tional psychologist. The most sin- 
cere man in the world—with this 
typical background—is easily mis- 
understood by the bewildered 
high-school pupil facing gradua- 
tion. 

“The student,” Mr. Hahn's state- 
ment adds, “doesn’t want any- 
thing that sounds like bragging of 
‘how I did it’ or worked-over plati- 
tudes. He wants a_ blueprint 
which applies specifically to him. 
Something that can be followed 
to a determined end; something 
based on what he likes, what he 
can do. 

“This, obviously, no one can 
give him. Or so it seems. If only 
good prospects for law conferred 
with lawyers, helpful material 
could be given them. However, 
more than a claimed interest in 
law is necessary to be a good pros- 
pect.” 

Books? Has your Club given 
books on vocational subjects to 
schools? This will interest you! 

“Too many books dealing with 
vocational outlets are purely in- 
spirational. When a trained voca- 
tional personnel worker has diffi- 
culties in their selection, can the 
amateur-—the average business- 
man—be expected to turn the 


trick? Results are little better 
than if nothing had been at- 
tempted.” 


Now you can understand my 
upset stomach, my tingling nerves 
Should I tell Chuck to be a law- 
yer? 

Mr. Hahn puts his case well. 
And after my first shock at such 
handling, I find myself agreeing 
with him in part. Disagreeing, too. 

First of all, let me point out that 
such criticism does not suggest 
that Rotary and other service or- 
ganizations have no role in solv- 
ing this important youth problem. 
Efficient and progressive as our 
schools are today, the majority of 
them need help. They are inade- 
quately equipped to answer these 
student questions: What shall I 
be? For what occupation do my 
intelligence, abilities, and inter- 
ests equip me? How shall I pre- 
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pare myself? How do I get a job? 
What are my chances of success 
or winding up in a blind alley? 

This is where Rotary can help 
—and has helped. Responsibility 
for occupational guidance rests 
with the schools, but Rotary, I am 
sure Mr. Hahn will agree, can be 
helpful in a supplementary Ca- 
pacity. 

Many Rotary Clubs with suc- 
cessful guidance programs could 
be paraded before Mr. Hahn and 
other constructive critics— Du- 
rant, Oklahoma; Stafford, Kansas; 
Owosso, Michigan; Prosser, Wash- 
ington; and others. But let’s take 
Owosso as a typical example. 

Here Rotarians found youth 
stalemated at high-school gradua- 
tion by a fear of the future. Many 
were resigned to being social bur- 
dens. Some were ripe for crime. 


Owosso Rotarians didn’t go at 
things in a haphazard manner. 
Student questionnaires were an- 
swered, appointments were made 
and kept, preparations for con- 
ferences were worked out careful- 
ly, and boys placed in industry 
and business were “followed up” 
to make sure that they were gei- 
ting along—that no round pegs 
rattled in square holes. 

The lawyer not only conferred 
with the pupil beaming at the 
thoughts of a law career. He took 
the boy over to the court to chat 
with the judge, sat through a crim- 
inal case with him, and talked 
“cold turkey” about the profes- 
sion. Cards were laid on the table, 
and the youngster learned how 
crowded the field is, how much 
cash he'd need for an education 
and a start. He realized the men- 
tal and physical stamina an attor- 
ney must have as he saw the pro- 
fession stripped of all its motion- 
picture glamour. 

The boy interested in becoming 
an undertaker visited the mortu- 
ary, saw a body embalmed, and 
learned the disagreeable as well as 
the agreeable things about the 
business. He knew when he left 
the funeral parlors whether or not 
he really wanted to be a mortician. 

One lad, keenly interested in 
blueprinting, and handy with ma- 
chine-shop tools, met the execu- 
tive of an industrial plant through 
the counselling program. Today 
he’s a foreman, working at some- 





thing he likes, saving his money 
to go on to college and study en- 
gineering. 

“T had no idea in what I was 
interested, what I wanted to be, 
what I could do,” the case record 
of one boy discloses. “I didn’t 
know until the Owosso Rotary 
Club gave me my chance. Now 
I’ve got a job, I’m earning money, 
and I’m going to college to learn 
to be an electrical or chemical en- 
gineer.” 

Mr. Hahn, I think, would ap- 
prove the job done in Owosso. 
Maybe it is not typical, in a sta- 
tistical sense, of the occupational 
counselling of Rotarians. I doubt 
if it is—yet, many another similar 
case could be cited. Rotary hasn't 
done so badly—yet can, I am cer- 
tain, do much better. 

I submit that we can if we heed 
Mr. Hahn and other capable men 
who have specialized on the occu- 
pational problems of young men 
and women. Hitch Rotary’s man- 





power to correct theory, and we 
should have a winning combina- 
tion! 

Studying conclusions of the ex- 
perts as well as the work of Owos- 
so and other Rotary Clubs that 
have done well, we in Rotary 
should be able to evolve a pro- 
gram of lasting benefit. As sign- 
posts along the way, I suggest the 
following—drawing heavily on 
Mr. Hahn’s paper: 

1. A school-community commit- 
tee on youth problems. This com- 
mittee should concern itself with 
all students in the community rel- 
ative to guidance, with a start in 
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the schools. An expert should be 
consulted to set up the program, 
because in all probability the 
school administrator is not qual- 
ified. 

2. Committee membership for 
the guidance worker as well as 
the administrator. The adminis- 
trator controls the working con- 
ditions for his staff, but service 
work is done by the man “in the 
trenches.” Rotarians will under- 
stand the school problems of guid- 
ance much better if they work 
through the guidance specialist. 

3. Financial support in school 
budgets to set up and support an 
adequate guidance program. Ro- 
tarians need not be politicians, but 
they can use their influence to 
advantage to bring desired results. 


“THE lawyer not only conferred 


with the pupil... . He took him 
over to the court, sat through 
a case with him ... talked ‘cold 


turkey’ about the profession.” 


New services are added in schools 
only when public demand is felt. 
It is significant that the worse 
economic conditions become, the 
greater is the need for the best 
possible guidance services (and 
the less likely they are to be pro- 
vided ). 

4. A speakers’ bureau, includ- 
ing representatives of all walks of 
life. Rotarians think too often 
in terms of “white-collar” jobs. 
Speakers might better point out 
that a happy bricklayer, plumber, 
or painter—while earning less—is 
equally important to his commu- 
nity’s welfare. 

5. An individual conference sys- 
tem with students selected on the 
basis of scientific tests. Rotary 
Clubs can assist financially to get 
a trained counsellor for testing in 
schools without guidance facilities. 

6. Counselling by volunteers 
who have been trained to cover 
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nature and amount of training for 
a profession, cash needed to start, 
advancement opportunities, re- 
munerations, where jobs are, and 
the skills and physical and men- 
tal abilities necessary. Students 
should be cautioned that the am- 
bitious clerk may become presi- 
dent of the company and marry 
the boss’s daughter, but these oc- 
casions are rare indeed. 

7. Not one but several confer- 
ences make for best results. A 
continued interest in students 
starting jobs may be the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

8. Organization of placement 
bureaus for youth, and an alert- 
ness for opportunities to provide 
employment for boys and girls. 
Surveys of jobs available for 
youth. 

9. Bringing youth problems into 
the open before other service 
clubs, Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Girl 


Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmer chapters, and 
other groups. Forums for unem- 
ployed youth; clinics for boys and 
girls who seek jobs 

10. Continuation schools, night 
schools, class studies for part-time 
workers. Cooperative schools in 
which theory is taught in class 
and experience is gained “on the 
job.” 

11. Promotion of youth training 
in skilled trades by stimulating 
the development of effective in 
dentured apprenticeship. An ex 
planation of the place of unions 

12. Displays of products from 
farm and factory in cities where 
agricultural and industrial work is 
coordinated with the classroom 
Shows, expositions, competitive 
events. 

13. Publication of handbooks on 
“Choosing Your Life Work” in co- 
Operation with one of many voca 
tional and occupational bureau 
eager to help 

14. A fund to provide hooks 
and current literature selected by 
trained guidance worker The 
guidance expert knows which ma 
terials are best, and can direct 
them to individual students for 
most effective results. Be sure 
THE ROTARIAN with its many help- 
ful suggestions is included in the 
materials of the occupational book 
shelf. 

Now, maybe it’s time to get 
back to our hypothetical Chuck 
Advising him whether or not to 
take up law isn’t so simple, after 
all. 

It’s not a hit-or-miss affair to be 
taken lightly. I can’t possibly do 
Chuck any good by giving him off 
hand suggestions and the story of 
my life embellished with whimsi 
cal incidents. More likely I'll 
jeopardize his future with this 
procedure. 

But all of us can help Chuck 
a lot of Chucks—if we go about it 
right. We can help his school to 
get a trained guidance director 
We can put in its library an occu- 
pational bookshelf. We can give 
financial and moral support to 
“aptitude tests’ which will help 
Chuck decide whether or not he 
is cut out for the bar. 

Then, finally, we can _ invite 
our young friend Chuck down to 
the office, some evening—and talk 
and talk and talk. 
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TREE-RING Expert Dr. A. E. 
Douglass in his laboratory 


W... an astronomer studies 


sunspots 92 million miles away by 
using sections of trees and old 
wooden beams — that’s unusual. 
But when those same studies en- 
able that scientist to tell the exact 
year when a sand-covered, wind- 
swept ruin in Arizona was lived 
in by a now long-vanished people 
—that seems incredible. 

Yet that is what Dr. Andrew E. 
Douglass, for many years director 
of the Steward Observatory of the 
University of Arizona, and active 
Tucson Rotarian, has actually ac- 
complished. To do it he invented 
a brand-new science, called by the 
formidable name of dendrochro- 
nology (‘“dendro” meaning “tree”; 
“chronology” meaning ‘“time’), 
and how he did it—it took 30 
years—is as fascinating as the 
final result. 

First let us take a glance at the 
problem as it was before he solved 
it, and see why his discoveries are 
justly considered the most sig- 
nificant single contribution to the 
highly specialized field of Ameri- 
can archaeology —the exacting 
study of prehistoric ruins, and ap- 
parently as unrelated to an as- 
solar phe- 
possibly 


tronomer’s study of 
nomena as_ anything 
could be. 

Dotting the canyons, plains, and 
mesa tops of the American South- 


eral 


o 





Solved the Riddle 


of the Cliff Dwellers 


By Harold E. Cooley 


west (New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the southern parts of Utah and 
Colorado) are thousands of Indian 
ruins. Some are 1,500 years old, 
some are recent. They represent 
many cultures, many modes of 
wresting a living from the soil 
and sun of the Southwest, much 
vivid, exciting history. All fit to- 
gether to tell the story of the pres- 
ent Pueblo Indians who mostly 
now live in New Mexico close to 
the Rio Grande. 

Their story has been pieced to- 
gether by the patient shovel re- 
searches of the archaeologists. 
Broken pieces of pottery, arrow- 
heads, stone tools, fragments of 
baskets, the bones of animals 
hunted and feasted upon, the way 
they built their houses, the very 
skeletons of the long-vanished 
felk—all these have been careful- 
ly studied. From them scholars 
know quite exactly what the an- 
cient people were like physically, 
what they ate, how they carried 
on trade between villages and 
sometimes over great distances, 
the kind of clothing they wore, 
certain aspects of their religious 
life, and whether they were peace- 
ful or war loving. 

These interesting things the 
archaeologists knew, but always 
there was one recurring question 
they could not answer—and it was 
the one question that people asked 
more than any other. When did 
the prehistoric Indians live in 
these ruins? How long? And why 
did they abandon them? What 
year were these houses and vil- 
lages constructed? 

Baffling questions these, which 
it seemed impossible ever to an- 
swer exactly. There were no 
neatly dated cornerstones; they 
had no writing or calendar sys- 
tem* to give a clue. A painstak- 
~ *The Mayans of Old Mexico and Central 
America, Indians related to those of the 
Southwest, but further advanced in civili- 
zation and without contact with them, did 


have a calendar which enables archaeol- 
ogists to date their temples and pyramids. 


ing study of pottery types had 
given a relative dating, told which 
ruins were earlier or later than 
certain other ruins, but there was 
no guessing what year it was that 
women’s skilled fingers had fash- 
ioned the bowls and ollas. There 
seemed to be nothing by which 
the archaeologists could answer 
the question of when, for they lit- 
tle suspected that in the chunks 
of charcoal in long-cold fireplaces, 
and in the decayed beams and 
posts, was the very information 
they sought! It took an astrono- 


mer to make the charcoal talk and 
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tell the year it was part of a flam- 
ing campfire surrounded by pre- 
historic warriors. 

But that was not the problem 
that Dr. Douglass set out to solve 
when he began his greatest study 
in 1901. 

A New Englander by birth, he 
had taught astronomy for five 
years at Harvard, was the first 
person to determine the height of 
certain mountain peaks in the 
rugged Andes. Also, he _ had 
helped locate and establish the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, before he undertook his 
famous researches. 

His problem was _ sunspots, 
those unbelievably immense ex- 
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plosions on the sun’s surface 
which send out tongues of 
flaming gas tens of thousands 
of miles into space, and which 
somehow affect the climate of 
the earth. Considerable was 
known about the spots even 
then. It was apparent that 
they occurred in cycles, peri- 
ods of severe disturbances be- 
ing followed by periods of rel- 
ative quiet, after which the 
spots would recur again in 
great numbers. Thus it had 
been through the centuries. 
It also seemed that the 
earth’s climate occurred in 
cycles, that there were regu- 
lar periods of abundant rain- 
fall followed by years of 
drought. But when Dr. Doug- 
lass began his study, it was not 
known how or if the sunspot 
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(left) Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. Co.; 


cycles coincided. He set himself 
the task of finding out. 

To do this he needed weather 
records covering many centuries 
Since man-kept records extended 
back relatively few years, they 
would not suffice. So Dr. Doug- 
lass struck upon the idea of using 
trees, living and dead, to give him 
the necessary data for his prehis- 
toric almanac. 

In the semidesert Southwest, 
moisture is of supreme impor- 
tance. Plants and trees are adapted 
to the aridity, but any deviation 
from the normal water supply is 
felt by the organism. In years of 
abundant rainfall, trees grow rap- 
idly; in drought vears, their 
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TIME SECRETS of ancient dwellings like Cliff Palace (left) in Colorado's Mesa Verde 
Park are revealed to scientists by tree-ring patterns, like these above, of building 
timbers. The thinner rings between the dots describe the drought from 1818 to 1827. 


growth is retarded. This means 
that in its annual rings, the tree 
keeps a diary of the conditions it 
encounters throughout its life. A 
wide ring means a wet year, a nar- 
row ring means drought. 

Thus tree rings leave a definite 
pattern in the wood. They are, in 
effect, its fingerprints, but unlike 
human fingerprints they are use- 
ful because of their similarity of 
pattern rather than their individ 
uality. Trees growing under the 
same weather conditions will have 
exactly the same pattern. Recog- 
nition of this fact was the first 
step toward using the rings as an 
almanac—and as a calendar. 

It was discovered when Dr. 
Douglass studied the cross sec- 
tions of logs from near Flagstaff. 
He noted that they all had the 
same pattern. A bit later the sci- 


entist studied some 70 trees from 
near Prescott, and was amazed to 
find their tree-ring patterns iden- 
tical with those from Flagstaff 
trees which had grown nearly 100 
miles apart. A vital step had been 
taken, for the principle of cross 
dating was shown to be possible 
These same specimens also led to 
the discovery of “missing rings.” 
sometimes, for reasons not clear, 
a tree would fail to produce any 
ring during a given vear, or 
would grow it only on one side of 
its circumference 

In 1909 and 1911 the astronomer 
published the first reports on his 
work. The study was still in the 
realm of abstract science, the re 
lating of climate to the sunspots 

Meanwhile, archaeologists con- 
tinued to excavate Southwestern 
rulns. They were developing bet- 
ter methods, assembling more 
facts. And they still guessed and 
argued about the age of the ruins 
they dug, kicking aside the char- 
coal and often using the ancient 
beams and wood fragments for 
campfires, the very things which 
would answer their queries. They 
didn’t know that an astronomer 
interested in the sun—and exam- 
ining logs and stumps with a mi- 
croscope would soon understand 
how to read dates from the an- 
cient pieces. 

Desiring older specimens than 
living trees, Dr. Douglass wrote in 
1914 to Dr. Clark Wissler, curator 
of anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York City, asking if that in- 
stitution had any beams from an- 
cient ruins that might be studied. 
The object of the request was to 
extend the prehistoric almanac, 
but it made contact between the 
abstract sunspot study and the 
science of archaeology. It led to 
fascinating findings. 


lL. SO happened that the first 
beams sent from the Museum had 
been taken from the notable Aztec 
tuin of northwestern New Mex- 
ico. Soon after, Dr. Wissler sent 
beams from the great ruinof Pueblo 
Jonito, also in New Mexico. 

Of all the thousands of ruins in 
the Southwest, Pueblo Bonito is 
the most spectacular. It stands 
beside a now dry arroyo (gully), 
an immense “apartment house” 
village [Continued on page 55] 
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On ‘Books That Have 
Changed My Mind’ 


Ml... persons have men- 


tioned the names of books that 
have “changed their minds,” but 
there are those, J. M. Barrie, for 
example, who believe that indi- 
viduals never change. Browning 
said, “Souls alter not, and mine 
must still advance.” It is always 
interesting, at reunions of one’s 
classmates at to observe 
that those whom one first knew in 
the heyday of youth and are now 
bald, are essentially the 
the characteristics 


college, 


gray or 
Same persons; 
are the same 

Perhaps we should use the word 
“development” rather than 
“change”; Browning said human 
beings have one characteristic that 
makes them different from ani- 
mals and from God: they develop. 


Yet surely there are occasional 











HENRY DRUMMOND, Scottish lecturer and 
writer, a fount of “religious stimulation.” 
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persons who in all outward mani- 
festations actually undergo a rev- 
olutionary change. Look at 
Scrooge in A Christmas Carol 
The fortunate thing is that even 
in that horrible close-fisted man 
there was the potentiality; the 
change was caused by a dream 

I am not sure myself that any 
book actually changed 
my mind, but my out- 
look on life was wid- 
ened and my mind 
was illuminated and 
developed by certain 
books. When I was a 
boy in high school, I 
read John Stuart Mill’s 
essay On Liberty. It 
has affected my whole 
life. I believe abso- 
lutely in individual 
liberty of thought and 
speech; and I owe my 
first firm conviction on 
this important subject 
largely to the awaken- 
ing by Mill. 

A great philosopher 
said that a book by an- 
other philosopher 
“woke him from his 
dogmatic slumber.” 
The word “woke” is 
impressive, for there 
are many persons 
whose minds seem asleep, and one 
book will sometimes awaken them. 

Again, when I was in high 
school and 17 years old, I read the 
new Life of Carlyle, by James An- 
thony Froude. This had an im- 
mense and prolonged influence on 
my development. In the first 
place, it led me to read some of 
Carlyle’s books; and Sartor Resar- 
tus, Past and Present, and, above 
all, Heroes and Hero Worship 
stimulated me tremendously, and 
probably changed the course of 
my life from the study and prac- 
tice of law to the study and prac- 
tice of literature. For I got a 


great deal more out of Carlyle 
than Carlyle himself; I got Goethe, 
whose novel, Wilhelm Meister, 
had been translated by Carlyle. 

I think I received more re- 
ligious stimulation from Henry 
Drummond’s The Greatest Thing 
in the World and his Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World than from 





CARLYLE, to whose works Dr. Phelps ascribes his shift in 
interest from the study of law to the study of literature. 


any other two books, because they 
gave a new direction to my inter- 
pretation of the Gospels. 

It is natural, having been an 
omnivorous reader all my life, 
that the chief influence on my 
thought has come from books. It 
certainly has. I will repeat one 
of my own frequent assertions: 
one can learn more about human 
nature from reading the Bible 
than from living in the City of 
New York. 

It seems certain that the most 
important American book pub- 
lished in 1939 was Abraham Lin- 
coln, The War Years, by Carl 
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Sandburg. His earlier work, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Prairie Years, 
seemed to me, when I read it, the 
best early life of Lincoln I had 
read, and it seems so now. The 
word “monumental” applies to the 
completed task, for this new biog- 
raphy has four large volumes. Do 
not be discouraged by its size; I 
do not think you could open any 
one of the volumes at random and 
not find something immediately 
interesting. We are told in the 
introduction that Lincoln, who did 
not regard himself as a man of 
letters, ranks in quantity of pub- 
lished words as follows: the Bible, 
including the Apocrypha, 926,877; 
Shakespeare, complete 
works, 1,025,000; Lin- 
coln’s printed speeches 
and writings, 1,078,365. 
(The authority for this 
is Louis A. Warren. ) 
The interesting thing 
is that, outside of his 
professional legal stud- 
ies, the only two books 
of the highest rank 
which Lincoln knew 
thoroughly were the 
Bible and Shakespeare. 
How astounded he 
would have been had he 
known that eventually 
his published words 
would exceed in number both of 
those masterpieces. For those are 
the two most important works 
ever published in any language in 
history; and they came at the same 
period — The Authorized Version 
of the English Bible, 1611, and 
the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
1623. And Lincoln died at age 50! 
Abraham Lincoln is one of the 
most interesting personalities in 
the world. Did you ever hear a 
story or an anecdote or an inci- 
dent about him that was not in- 
teresting? The Pulitzer Prize play 
of 1939, Abe Lincoln in IIlinois, 
owes a great deal of its success to 
its subject. Years ago, when John 
Drinkwater, an Englishman who 
had struggled with bitter poverty 
all his life, produced his play 
Abraham Lincoln, it ran three 
years in London, gave him finan- 
cial security, and was so affecting 
to purely British audiences that 
they invariably wept copiously 
during the performance. The 
most thrilling moment I have ever 
experienced in the motion pic- 
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FROM Mill's essay On 
Liberty stemmed “'Bil- 


ly's” belief 
of thought and speech. 


in liberty 


tures was that moment in Ruggles 
of Red Gap when the immortal 
words of the Gettysburg speech 
purified the air of a filthy saloon. 

Thus I recommend to Rotarians 
and others that they buy this bi- 
ography by Mr. Sandburg. It will 
give instruction, inspiration, and 
delight to all the household and 
to their posterity. 

And now that we are consider- 
ing the Civil War, let me recom- 
mend an exciting and yet judicial 
history book, just published, 
which has taught me an immense 
number of facts I had not known 
This is Statesmen of the Lost 
Cause, by the scholarly 
and lucid historian and 
biographer Burton J. 
Hendrick. The sec- 
ondary title is Jefferson 
Davis and His Cabinet 

I had never thought 
of what is a striking 
comparison and con- 
trast: When we con- 
sider the Civil War and 
the leaders of the South, 
we think of military 
men, Lee and Jackson 
and others; they stand 
like giants on the sky- 
line of history. But 
when we think of the 
leaders of the North, one figure 
not a soldier, but a statesman—is 
supreme, Abraham Lincoln. Now 
this book accentuates that dis- 
parity; had the South possessed 
statesmen equal to their captains, 
they might have won. And even 
if they had elected Robert Toombs 
President instead of Jefferson 
Davis, they would have had a bet- 
ter chance to win. 

This book gives the biographies 
of all the leading Southern politi- 
cians and the history of their Con- 
stitutional Convention, as far as it 
is possible to do so, for what rec- 
ords they had were largely de- 
stroyed and their meetings were 
behind closed doors. Dr. Hen- 
drick also brings out the fact that 
the genuine old aristocratic South 
was not allowed to dominate, but 
rather the nouveau riche of the 
Southwest, the cotton magnates. 
It is interesting to me to be writ- 
ing this article in Georgia, for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hendrick, the 
brains of the Convention came 
from this State. Listen to him: 
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PORTRAYER of Lincoln—Raymond Massey 
Carl Sandburg writes of the martyred Pres- 
ident in Abraham Lincoln, The War Years 


“This review of the Convention 
and its Constitution reveals again 
the overwhelming dominance 
wielded by the most populous and 
enlightened of the seven State 
that organized the Confederacy 
One of Georgia’s ablest sons, 
Toombs, would have been Presi 
dent except for an absurd mi 
understanding. The Georgia del 
egation towered over all the other 
States in the eminence of its rep 
resentatives. No other unit could 
display a group so statesmanlike 
and so gifted for leadership a 
Stephens, Toombs, Benjamin Hill, 
and the Cobb brothers These 
men furnished the ideas for the 
Constitution and exercised the 





GEORGIA’'S able Robert Toombs, political 
leader whose influence B. J. Hendrick re- 
views in The Statesmen of the Lost Cause. 
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OTIS SKINNER, here attired as Sancho Pan- 
za, pens a book, titles it The Last Trage- 
dian, presents Actor Edwin Booth as “‘full 
of fun and charm and rollicking nonsense.” 


chief influence in framing it. dy 

He adds that Toombs was the 
only man in the Convention who 
understood Lincoln. The others 
did not realize that Lincoln was 
waiting for the South to strike the 
first blow, for he knew that was 
the only alarm clock that could 
arouse a united North. Toombs 
begged the Convention not to al- 
low a shot to be fired at Fort Sum- 
ter. He shouted, “It is suicide, it 
is murder, it will lose us every 
friend at the North.” 

I do not know when I have read 
a book that is such exciting read- 
ing and at the same time so full 
of information quite new to me. 


Turning from these important 
works of history—which no Amer- 
ican can read too often—I now 
recommend a wildly exciting ro- 
mantic novel, filled with diver- 
sion, just the thing to read while 
you are convalescing from some- 
thing or other, or while travelling 
on a slow train. It is by, the re- 
doubtable Englishman Dornford 
Yates (assumed name) and is 
called Gale Warning. Here we 
have two damnable black-hearted 
villains who love to torture and 
murder very nice people; we have 
three heroes who are as fearless 
as they are efficient; we have a 
girl so beautiful that she is—well, 
fillin ad lib. Terrific adventures! 
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Great fun! I admire Dornford 
Yates, for his yarns are the best 
since The Prisoner of Zenda. 

The famous and well-beloved 
American actor Otis Skinner, who 
has produced masterpieces of the 
past and one lovely masterpiece 
of the present, Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, has written a book, The Last 
Tragedian, that will delight lovers 
of the stage. But it will do more 
than that. It reveals an Edwin 
Booth I never knew existed, al- 
though I saw him often on the 
stage and conversed with him off 
it. We think of the great Edwin 
Booth as melancholy and mysteri- 
ous, born for the role of Hamlet. 
But Mr. Skinner has given us in 
a collection of letters, a Booth full 
of fun and charm and rollicking 
nonsense; above all, with a genius 
for friendship. In the annals of 
the American theater, this is an 
important book, for it is a revela- 
tion. It has a particular interest 
for me, because I saw Booth and 
Otis Skinner in the same play. 
About 50 years ago I saw in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, a performance 
of Macbeth—the title rdle taken 
by Edwin Booth, that of Lady 
Macbeth by Madame Modjeska, 
and Macduff played by the young 
actor Otis Skinner. He stole the 
show. 

* * * 

The Gospel tells us to love our 
enemies, but it does not tell our 
enemies to love us. But if and 
when the enemies of H. L. 
Mencken read his autobiography, 
of which the title is Happy Days, 
they are going to love him, for the 
simple reason that they cannot 
help it. This book is disarming. 
It contains the history of his 
childhood and early youth, no 
more. But the resemblance of his 
boyhood experiences to mine and 
probably to that of thousands of 
other Americans is astonishing. 
The one great difference is in 
home religious training, which I 
had day and night, and he had 
not; but if there is anything that 
bores him, it is when people who 
have abandoned religious faith 
boast to him about it. 

This is the book of an absolutely 
honest man, a faithful and loyal 
friend, a first-class journalist, a 
man of letters, and a scholar in 
language. But, above all, it is the 
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book of a lovable and cheerful 
personality, who, even when he 
attacks and ridicules persons and 
ideas that seem to him absurd, 
does so with a hearty vehemence 
devoid of venom. Mr. Mencken is 
an American who would rather 
live in America than anywhere 
else in the world and does not 
hesitate to say so. His book is 
filled with the humor of surprise, 
as Mark Twain’s was; his classifi- 
cations of persons often have a 
snap at the end, like the old game 
of crack-the-whip. He is, of 
course, irreverent, but not to any- 
thing he believes, only to some of 
the things that J believe, and why 
should I object to that? 

Others may ask, as I have: 
“Will Mr. Mencken give us fur- 
ther volumes, taking up where he 
left off?” I am hoping that he will, 
but at the same time I am remem- 
bering that in the preface to his 
Happy Days he says: “It may be 
that I'll resume the story later on, 
but that is not certain, for on the 
whole I am more interested in 
what is going on now than in what 
befell me (or anyone else) in the 
past.” 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

Abraham Lincoln, The War Years. Carl 
Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. $20.—States- 
men of the Lost Cause. Burton J. Hen 
drick. Little, Brown. $3.75—Gale Warn- 
ing. Dornford Yates. Putnam's. $2.—T/he 
Last Tragedian. Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead 
$3.—Happy Days. H. L. Mencken. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.75. 


Photo: Ben Pinchot 











H. L. MENCKEN, “honest man, faithful and 
loyal friend, first-class journalist, man of 
letters, scholar in language,” reviews his 
boyhood and describes it in Happy Days. 
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Photos left) Hotel Del Monte; (above) Acme 






ATTACHED to a French economic mission RETIRED Major General Smedley But- 
in England is Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, ler, honorary member of the Ardmore, 
who was President of Rotary Inter- Pa., Rotary Club, is a tireless peace ad- 


” 


national during the Rotary year 1937-38. vocate. His views make the headlines 
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PROMINENT in recent news dispatches from 
Finland has been Honorary Rotarian C. G 
Mannerheim (above), Field Marsha 


, 
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Army. A member of the Helsinki-Helsingfors 
Club, he is acclaimed as a soldier, sch 


statesman, social refiormer, and an essayist 


CHAIRMAN of the Red Cross in Can 
ten years is Norman Sommerville l 
Toronto, Ont. His recent appeal for funds 


~ 











7 ’ . has brought 5 million dollars, and con 
tributions continue to pour in. Rotarian Som 
merville is Chairman of Rotary Interna 


tional’s Constitution and By-Laws Committee 








Walker 





Photos: (left and above) Acme; (right) 





THE SWISS nation’s new Chief Executive BELGIUM'S Paul van Zeeland, an 
is Marcel Pilet-Golaz, who was a Federal honorary member of the Soignies Ro- 
Council member and President once be- tary Club, is on a Government mis- 
fore, in 1934. Like all able-bodied Swiss sion in Venezuela. He has served his 
men, he serves his country’s Army, too. nation as Prime Minister and Minister 
President Pilet-Golaz is a lieutenant colo- of Foreign Affairs. Above he is shown 
nel of an infantry regiment. A lawyer when, as Prime Minister, he partici- 
and statesmcin, he has long been active in pated in dedication ceremonies at 
both governmental and educational affairs. an American War Memorial in Ypres. 
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AND THIRD Vice-President Phillips, edu 


AND HERE are Second Vice-President Ramirez Brown, of 
mer, printing executive, Roy Weaver, 


TO CHICAGO'S Secretariat came Rotary‘s 
Nicaragua; Secretary Perry; President Walter D. Head. 


Board for a bustling week in January.... 

















Your Bowd Reports - 


The January meeting of Rotary International’s Board as caught 
by the camera and the pencil of The-Man-with-the-Scratchpad. 


W... laid a deep impress on the Jan- 


uary meeting of the Board of Directors 
International It was mani- 
multitude of questions dis- 


of Rotary 
fest in a 
cussed. It was responsible for the ab- 
members. 
attend were First Vice- 
\. Warren, of Wolverhamp- 
of Jo- 
Africa; Emile Deck- 
Antwerp, Belgium; W. Allan 
Eley, of Singapore, Straits Settlements; 
Loth, of Warsaw, Poland. 
Past President George C. 
living in New York City, 
attending. 


sence of five oversea 

Unable to 
President T 
ton, 
hannesburg, 


England; Richard R. Currie, 
South 


ers, ol 


and Jerzy 

Immediate 
Hager, 
also was prevented from 

But present were President Walter D. 
Head, of Montclair, N. J.; Second Vice- 
President G. Ramirez Brown, of Mana- 


now 


MEMBERS brought worn and belabelled brief cases, jammed with papers; were greeted by scores of memoranda and other paraphernali¢ 
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gua, Nicaragua; and Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Phillips, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Also Charles N. Cadwallader, of Lincoln, 
Nebr.; J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, 
Tex.; George O. Spencer, of Moncton, 
N. B., Canada; Roy J. Weaver, of 
Pueblo, Colo.; and Elbridge W. Palmer, 
of Kingsport, Tenn., Directors; and Sec- 
retary Chesley R. Perry, of Chicago. 
“Sitting in” from time to time for ab- 
sent members were several Past Direc- 
ters, including Angus S. Mitchell, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, who remained in Chi- 
cago after the meeting of the Presiden- 
tial Nominating Committee; Richard C. 
Hedke, of Detroit, Mich.; Frank C. 
Barnes, of Manistee, Mich.; Richard H. 
Wells, of Pocatello, Idaho; Past Presi- 
dent Glenn C. Mead, of Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin, of Chi- 
cago; and Founder and President Emer- 
itus Paul P. Harris. 

A heavy agenda (literally) confronted 
the Board. The tabbed volume of mime- 
ographed exhibits weighed four pounds 
and three ounces, and every page was 
an essential. It supplied background 
and explanatory data on approximately 
100 items, ranging from youth hostels 
to insurance, and from budgets to 
bonds. 

Sessions started on Sunday, January 
14, and ran from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. for 
the following six days. One night ses- 
sion was given over entirely to discus- 
sion of Rotary amid world conflict. It 
led to a formulation of Rotary’s policy, 
as set forth in the following statement: 
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bile dealer. 


“ROTARY AMID WORLD CONFLICT” 


“For more than a score of years Rotary 
has enc raged and fostered the advance- 
ment of international understanding and 
goodwill among men as a basis for peace 
among nations. Yet during that period 
searcely a year has passed without armed 
conflict in some part of the world. lo- 
day, warfare is being waged in many 
parts of the world, and of the large num- 
ber of countries and geographical regions 
in Which there are Rotary Clubs, more 
than a third are engaged in armed hostil- 
ities 











SITTERS-IN: Howard Feighner, Winthrop Howard, Reeve 
Vanneman, Frank Barnes, Richard Hedke, Angus Mitchell. 


ians throughout the world that Rotary 
is based on the ideal of service, and 
where freedom, justice, truth, sanctity of 
the pledged word, and respect for human 
rights do not exist, Rotary cannot live 
nor its ideal prevail. These principles, 
which are indispensable to Rotary, are 
vital to the maintenance of international 
peace and order and to human progress. 





“The Board, therefore, condemns all at- 
tacks upon these principles and calls 
upon each Rotarian to exert his influence 
and exercise his strength to protect them 
and to help hasten the day when wer 


AND MEMBERS George O. Spencer, of Canada; J. Edd McLaughlin, — 
of Ralls, Texas; and Charles Cadwallader, of Lincoln, Nebraska. 











f Chi- F eo ver > nee ¢ P t . > 
i ! “Recause of these conditions the Board ri ed oo ag on re d > aan ‘as - rumen 
“umer- of Directors of Rotary International fins aria aaa ares yrseey bh, ker 
itself in the position of administering an = og aidan gtea de eteseg GMa caro veal nd 
i . 4 to all others who are subject to the perils 
organization embracing some Clubs lo- 4 - 
onted . ~ - of war or who have suffered loss or he- 
3 eated in countries which are at war so . 
. : reavement, the Board extends its deepest 
nime- far as some of the conflicts are concerned . : 
A = sympathy and expresses its sincere hope 
yunds yet neutral with regard to other conflicts, the present period of trial and su 
. . 7 : os P “se ? « riz and suf- om 
was and € mbrac ing othe r Clubs in countries fering may be brought to a speedy end.” BR p 
; which maintain varying degrees of neu- - Ae 
oun trality with regard to all the conflicts. \nothe , importance—the 40 
ately “It is outside the competence of the Conventior cle inded special \ et 
stels Board of Rotary Interi tional to instruct ind action The decision. as note e B ( 
. ¢ Rotarians as to their duties as citizens of we ’ 
S 0 their respective countries. The Board, SESE rit : orlai ON page 4 O on , ’ . 
however, points out that Rotary Inter- this issue, is to postpone the Conve the f f 
uary national, through Convention action, has in Rio de Janeiro until 1942. and to go tal Inte il. the 
for stated that it expects its members, while to Haval Cul ; “4 T) , ; e , 
cojperating toward ai cordial interna- Mactee cscs AD Ay MOBS PUI salen = Beare oe 
Ses- tional understanding, to be thoroughly tive 1941 Co ention city is Denver, tion oF Il 1de@a eu 
scus- loyal to their religious and moral ideals Colorado feat ¢ of it ¢ 
nd to the highe prests { “i ar- t { } " 
It pp Hed ee interests of their par Pictures on these pages and the one sion throughout the we j r) ’ 
cular co ° 
ar ’ ? llowings attemnt . . » Bas 1 } > ral ‘ r ) t 
licy, } “In these catastrophic times, the Board following attempt to depict the Board in of the Board " thiect only iD 
lent: feels that it should reémphasize to Rotar- action. Composed of 14 members, the neal to the Convention of Rotary Inter 


around-a-table; near-by sat a stenotypist, flanked by a battery of information files, \ready for consultation to settle 
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VICE-PRESIDENT Ramirez Brown usually spoke in his native Spanish, A CHARACTERISTIC pose of President Walter Head, who, though 
the young lady seated at his side doing the necessary translating. orator, has also mastered the gentle art of being a good list 











national.” Thus the Board is commis- 
sioned. 

Committees which report directly to 
the Board submitted statements at the 
January meeting. Among those ap- 
pearing were Chairman Wells, of the 
Aims and Objects Committee; Clinton 
F. Karstaedt, Beloit, Wis., Chairman of 
the Magazine Committee; Stanley C. 
Forbes, Brantford, Ont., Canada, a 
member of the Magazine Committee; 
Lewis A. Hird, New York City, Chair- 









TOBACCO is a sol- 
ace—dalso a help, 
































‘ os ; sometimes! Candid- man of the Finance Committee; C. : 
x. camera shots (top) of Reeve Vanneman, Albany, N. Y., Chair- RICHARD WELLS, Chairman of Rotary 
_ a. 4 Members Spencer and man of the North American Transpor- important Aims and Objects Committe, 
“ % Weaver; (at the left) tation Committee for the 1940 Conven- : 
 %, Palmer; (below) Mc- tion; Winthrop R. Howard, New York, 
fA aS Laughlin and Phillips. a member of the latter Committee. 
No one, so far as is known, has ever > 
taken the time and trouble to compute Cot > 
the value of the time given a Mad Pa nn 
. — Ye 


members of the Rotary International 
Board. Not only are there three “usual” 


meetings June, July, and January— . => 


but constant are the demands on the . D> 


time of members for correspondence, ge 


conferences, and Committee sessions. 


Your Board is doing a big job. And do- “TEA ot 4" perpemscien au 
ing it well from every indication! begun petust ile by British membes 














ANGUS MITCHELL, of Melbourne, Australia, an interest TO FACILITATE business, the Board was divided into Committees. Each was given! amy 
ed observer, was invited to join in the discussions. topics to explore, after which the findings were brought to the Board for group @e™ 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 


business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Lifesaving Perfume. Femininity’s 
use of perfume, often decried by males, 
proved the salvation of 11 hikers lost 
on the snow-covered slopes along the 
Hudson River recently. Because one of 
the girls carried a peculiarly delicate 
scent, bloodhounds were able to lead 
searchers through the darkness directly 
to the near-frozen hikers. 


Steel Makers Rejoice. In making 
steel in open-hearth furnaces, treatment 
must be stopped at the precise instant 
the steel reaches the chemical composi 
tion desired. Heretofore this point has 
been determined by a chemical analysis 
requiring about 15 minutes. But changes, 
particularly in the crucial carbon con- 
tent of the metal, continue to occur 
during the time required for the analy- 
sis. Now a method, based upon the 
magnetic properties of the steel, has 
been devised. It is a matter of seconds 
—so fast that the time required to cool 
a small sample of molten steel is the 
limiting factor. This application of what 
once were purely “theoretic” data on the 
magnetic properties of steel is of great 
importance to steel makers. 


Dyeing Glass. With the development 
of beautiful fabrics of glass fibers has 
come a demand that they be colored. 
Ordinary dyes will not do and the usual 
methods of coloring glass impart only 
weak shades to the tiny filaments. A 
recently issued patent suggested a way 
around the difficulty: by forming an in- 
finitesimally thin layer of oxide of iron 
or aluminum on the fiber by chemical 
treatment and then dyeing the layer the 
desired colors. 


Vitamins from Slop. Waste slop of 
distilleries is being made to yield a new 
high-vitamin-content feed for animals 
and poultry. It can also be used to 
boost the vitamin content in ordinary 
feeds with which it is mixed. 


Hydrogen-Smelted Iron. Hydrogen 
can be made so cheaply from natural 
gas that it is to be used instead of coke 
to smelt iron ore in Texas, where gas 
is cheap and plentiful. The method has 
been employed in the past to make 
small amounts of high-purity iron for 
scientific purposes only. However, be- 
ing free from carbon, the product is ex- 
pected to find large-scale uses in special 
electrical, thermal, and chemical appli- 
cations where the advantages of its ex- 
ceptional purity offset its higher cost. 


Manganese ... Tungsten. Huge 
American deposits of manganese ore too 
poor to work by ordinary methods are 
made practically available by a newly 
perfected technique already in success- 
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ful operation in Cuba. If need arise, it 
can be used equally well in the United 
States to avoid the effect of any pos- 
sible ocean blockade. Tungsten ores in 
Mexico, less than 100 miles from the 
Texas frontier, are being developed by 
other improved concentrating and smelt- 
ing methods Manganese is a widely 
used refining agent in the steel industry 
i steel 
Tungsten is a constituent of hard allovs 


which 


and is essential in tough alloys 


of steel and other metals from 


modern tools are made. 


Better Peanut Butter. \ small 


imount of glycerine (about percent) 


added to peanut butter during or afte) 
grinding holds the oil in place. Ordinary 


butter is usually 


peanut covered with 


a layer of oil after standing in the jar, 
but this separation is avoided bv the 
admixture of an amount of glycerine too 
tasted, 


small to be according to a re 


cently issued patent 


Synthetic Surgical Sponges. Sponges 
made from viscose, more familiar as the 
parent of rayon, are favored by sur- 
geons over Nature’s product since they 


why some molasses takes 


fire spon- 
I 


taneously, even explodes, when stored 


in huge tanks at sugar refineries in hot 


climates If the molasses is alkaline 
with mineral matter, it is much more 
likely to cause trouble than if it is neu 


ral or ever so slightly acid, which is 


) +» } . hy , levy , 
aiso true of Durning a sugar iu Pp 


More Self-Sufticiency. Although the 
present war in Europe has cut off sup 
plies of many chemicals customarily 
imported by the United States, such ha 


been the development of the American 


chemical industry that nearly 200 dif 


ferent items procured by one 


company 
from Germany in the Summer of 1939 
were being made in ie United States 


before the end of the veat 


New Fire Extinguisher. Gas unde 
pressure is used in a new fire extin 
guisher to blow an easil lecomposed 
powdered solid at the flame Wate 
lamage is completely avoided, and ee 
the powder used 1 a bicarbonate ne 
cially treated to flow freely, there 
hazard from toxi Vapol (y pre 
sure, furnished by liquid carbon dioxide 
or compressed nitrogen, is ifficient to 
blow the powder through a perma 
nently installed piping vstem oO 
hrough a hose and le equired 
Since no water is used, danger of freez 
Ing 1S completely avolidet é en n ( 


coldest weather 


Tin Can Has Rival. <A _ transparen 











synthetic plastic sheet chemically made 
from rubber and already familiar as the 
material of lightweight 
raincoats 1 the latest 
competitor of tin can 
for foods. Bags made of 


filled with 


Pliofilm are 


raw fruit (since the 


first development is In 
California), sealed, and 
then cooked just as cans 
of food are. The trans 


parent packages are 
marketed in paper boxes 
provided with windows 
through which the con 
tents can be seen by the 
purchaser. Although the 
development is still in 
the early stages, the 
products so packed in 
meat, and 


clude fish, 


vegetables, as well as 
fruit. A saving of nearly 
50 percent in the cost of 


containers is claimed 





Photos: Gustavus J. Esselen, In 


NOW YOU don’t see it—but now you do when the same piece of 
charred paper is photographed (lower picture) with infrared 
film. The written and printed words can be plainly discerned. 


can be repeatedly sterilized. They are 
reported to be particularly valuable in 
operations on the eye because they do 
not leave lint, as cotton sometimes does. 


Taming Molasses. Did you ever try 
to burn a lump of sugar with a match? 
Clean sugar will not burn, but with a 
tiny speck of tobacco ash on its corner, 
the lump will burn merrily. Trivial as 
this trick seems, it apparently explains 


Essential to the success 
of the method is the 
high resistance of the 
plastic material to heat, 
acids, sunlight, and other 
destructive agencies; in addition is the 
material’s complete freedom from odor 
or taste. 


Restored Documents. Precious docu 
ments in the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are ironed smooth and 
their legibility restored by passing them 
through an electric ironing machine 
The machine is similar to those used in 
many households. 
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Whether mashed, 
French fried, baked, 
or boiled, “spuds” 
are pretty commonplace. But the Ro- 
tary Club of SaAratoGa Sprines, N. Y., 
knows how to give them glamour. 

For a simple note of $3, Rotarians 
supplied each of 25 4-H Club boys with 
a bushel of seed potatoes, 60 pounds of 


They Know 
Their Potatoes! 


fertilizer, and the suggestion “Go to 
it!” The project was climaxed at a 
Rotary rural-urban meeting when the 


boys paid their debts, heard a talk on 
prizes, and came 
The boys 
business 
Rotary 


agriculture, received 
in for much deserved praise. 
money, got some 


learned a bit of 


made some 
training, and 


philosophy in the bargain. 


Asbury Park Evening Press 


Photo 








AUTOGRAPHS and gifts are distributed by 
Babe Ruth, “baseball immortal,” to young 
guests of Rotarians in Asbury Park, N. J. 


New Rotarians The baby Rotary 
Go A-Visitin Club (less than a 
’ vear old) of Hicks- 


VILLE, On10, likes to go a-visiting. Mem- 
bers find that neighborliness pays divi- 
dends in fellowship and tested ideas for 
home-Club use. A recent series of con- 
test pilgrimages to other Clubs has re- 
sulted in renewed interest and better 
weekly attendance. 


A luncheon meeting 
580 feet underground 
in a mine of the AIl- 
pha Portland Cement Company was a 
recent experience for IRONTON, OHIO, Ro- 


Miners? No, Just 
Visiting Rotarians 


tarians—guests of Club President Wil- 
liam A. Brooks, sales manager of the 
local plant. They received a lesson in 
mining, heard Joseph W._ Fichter, 


yovernor of District 159, discuss peace. 


History—Avalon Take the glorious 
i bay ; AV ¢ 

and Blenheim ay of AVALON at 

Santa Catalina Is- 


land. Add twoscore women in the col- 
orful and picturesque costumes out of 
California’s golden past. Then stir in 
a stagecoach or two, an address on 
California’s romantic history, and the 
awarding of prizes for the outstanding 
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1940 Convention : 4,982 Rotary Clubs 
Havana, O ie ¢ eC & rte é (85 since July 1) | 
Cuba 212,259 
: Rotarians 


dune 10-14 A little news magazine of and for Rotary International 


costumes. The result gives you an idea 
of ladies’ day as presented by the Ro- 
tary Club of AvVALon, CALIF, 

Now travel across many miles of blue 
Pacific to BLENHEIM, NEW ZEALAND. Here 
Rotarians entertained wives and sweet- 
hearts at a “high tea.” Eighty Club 
members and guests heard an inspira- 
tional address on “This England,” and 
enjoyed a fellowship-inducing program 
of songs and recitations presented by 
the ladies. 


Salutations to these 
14 Rotary Clubs re- 
cently admitted to 
Rotary International’s fellowship: Mid- 
delburg, The Netherlands; Pehuajo, Ar- 
gentina; Sorocaba, Brazil; Winona, 
Miss.; Hackettstown, N. J.; Montreal- 
Westward, Que., Canada; Perryton, 
Tex.; Concepcién, Paraguay; Limestone, 
Me.; Shepherd, Mich.; Campo Grande, 
Brazil; Woodruff, S. C.; Volos, Greece; 
and Chester Pike, Pa. 


Here’s the Hand 
of Fellowship! 


Two boy heroes who 
dived beneath a 
sheet of ice to rescue 
a 5-year-old youngster were honored at 
a recent meeting of the DEDHAM, Mass., 
Rotary Club. Féted at dinner, they 
heard deserved praise, received medals 
for valor. 


Boy Heroes Get 
Rotary Medals 


Provide Lunches Maintenance of a 
hot-lunch counter 


for Children ee erines ‘ 

for indigent children 
is a project in which the Rotary Club 
of GoLiAD, TEx., is interested. The Club 


contributes $10 monthly to the fund 
which supports the counter. 
The annual ice car- 


They Put Charity 


Programs ‘on Ice’ nival of the VANcovu- 


VER, B. C., CANADA, 
Rotary Club excites unusual interest 
over a wide area. But it’s more than 


just another ice carnival for a good 
time. During the last 16 years the 
Club’s carnivals have netted approxi- 
mately $150,000 for charity work and 
community-betterment projects. This 
year’s festival cleared between $9,000 
and $10,000. 
This, Like Many, “Busy” describes a 
Is an Active Club condition, but it 
hardly covers the 


program of the STRATFORD, ONT., CANADA, 
Rotary Club. Recent activities include 
a one-night frolic which netted $6,200 
for Club projects; additional expendi- 
tures for Boys Work bringing a ten- 
year total to $27,000, more Crippled- 
Children Work for an aggregate of 
$22,000, a winter-sports program pro- 
viding fun for 1,436 boys, and so on. 
Secretary Robert A. Reid typifies Club 
spirit. After a recent accident he at- 


‘rn 








tended a meeting on a stretcher. Dis 
trict Governor Henry A. Nordheim 
says, “What a Club!” 


About the time these 
pages come from the 
press, 4 million lis- 
teners will have their radios tuned to 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
when sponsored by the Cuicaco Rotary 
Club (February 22). Presented as a Ro- 
tary Observance Week feature, the meet- 
ing took employer-employee relation- 
ships as its theme. The complete story 
of the broadcast, in word and pictures, 
will be told in your April Rorarian. 


They'll Tune in 
on Understanding 


You’ve heard of Ro- 
tary Club projects 
to beautify parks, 
school grounds, streets, and highways. 
Now add a cemetery. Rotarians of 
RALLS, TEX., made a necessary survey, 
adopted a proposed plan, called appro- 
priate meetings of cemetery-lot holders, 
and handed the matter over to them 
“tied in a blue ribbon.” 


Rotarians Aid 
Cemetery Project 


Crippled-children ac- 
tivities of the Ro- 
tary Clubs in CuI- 
cAGO and near-by communities have 
benefited to the extent of more than 
$300 from a philanthropic idea worked 
out by Cuicaco Rotarian Sarkis H. Na- 
higian. 

A connoisseur of fine Oriental rugs, 
Rotarian Nahigian draws on his $500,- 
000 personal collection for exhibits 
shown along with talks on the romance 
of Oriental fabrics at Rotary Club ladies’ 


Art and Science 
Aid Cripples 


nights. Fees received go for Crippled- 
Children Work in his own Club and 
others. 


A recent bulletin published by the 
OsHAWA, ONT., CANADA, Rotary Club re- 
veals a human story of how Rotarians 
and scientific orthopedic care gave a 
girl normal happiness. 


Stricken at age 








ASSISTED by Salamanca, N. Y., Rotarians, a 
group of 4-H members raised chickens. Here 
two of them repay loans at a Rotary meeting. 
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9 this 16-year-old miss now walks, 
swims, skates, and dances—thanks to 
the interest of local Rotarians. 

An Institute of International Under- 
standing sponsored recently by the Ro- 
tarv Club of Owosso, MIcH., was turned 
to the advantage of crippled children. 
A profit of between $125 and $150 is 
earmarked for them. 

Twenty-one crippled youngsters en- 
joved a visit from Santa Claus while 
guests of the BURLINGTON, VT., Rotary 
Club.... Working toward the construc- 
tion of a hospital is a project of Rotari- 
ans of C1upAD VALLES, MEXIco. ... For 
12 vears each member of the OKLAHOMA 
Crry, OKLA., Rotary Club has paid $2 
annually toward crippled-children  ac- 
tivities. The Club is credited with initi- 
ating the State’s crippled-children pro- 
eram. A football game, sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of ATLANTA, GA., at- 
tracted 21,000 persons and netted $17,000 
for a hospital for crippled children. 





Coming Rotary Events 
Mar. 13—International President Walter 
D. Head returns to Chicago after Club 
visits in the Southwest and West. 

Mar. 22 and 23—Magazine Committee 
meets in Chicago. 

Mar. 27 to 31—Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in Chicago. 

April 28 to 30—Finance Committee will 
hold Chicago meeting. 











In a modern kitchen 
fitted out by the Ro- 
tary Club of AUcK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND, older boys and girls 
of the local Institute for the Care of 
Backward Children will learn to be bet- 
ter cooks and more useful citizens. <Af- 
ternoon tea was served parents of pupils 
and visitors by the sponsoring Rotary 
Committee at the kitchen’s dedication. 


Better Cooks... 
Useful Citizens 


Meck ‘Court’ Sits A mock “Supreme 


at Club ‘Session’ Court” was the basis 
of a recent novel in- 


itiation meeting of the Dunn, N. C., Ro- 
tary Club, with the “Justices” making 
short talks as “court opinions.”  De- 
clared unique, amusing, and instructive, 
the “session” also marked the Club’s 
18th consecutive 100 percent meeting. 


Yodels... Rhymes SAYRE, OKLA., is a 


... and Goodwill community of 3,200 
persons, but the 


SayrE Rotary Club —coéperating with 
the Kiwanis Club—spread its influence 
to 10,000 persons in adjacent rural areas. 
How? A series of 12 rural-urban meet- 
ings with amateur contests, prizes, and 
goodwill speeches was presented with 
real and intangible results. 


A survey among 
school children in 
MANILA, THE PHILIP- 
PINES, disclosed that 600 of them with 
defective vision came from families too 
poor to provide them with glasses. This 
was a cue for a member of the MANILA 
Rotary Club, who immediately provided 
25 pupils with them. The Club set up a 
fund to supply other pairs from time to 


Aids for Eyes 
and Ears 
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time. Businessmen—Rotarians and 
others—of Oxrorb, MICH., brought joy to 
an OxrorpD Rotarian and his son recently 
by providing the latter with a hearing 
aid. The youth is getting along so well 
with his new instrument that he is now 
able to hear over the telephone. 


Back in 1937 a couple 
of SWEETWATER, TEX., 
Rotarians “got their 
heads together” on a radio station for 
their community. These two were joined 
by seven others. Recently the station 
—KXOX—was dedicated, with the nine 
Rotarians comprising the broadcasting 


Rotarian-Built 
Radio Station 


company’s officers and directors. 


Friendly and “Simply an = expres- 
Neighborly Notes sion of friendliness 
to overseas Clubs” 


is the wav San AnrTon1o, TEXx., Rotarians 
speak of their latest International Serv- 
ice project. Well-written and sincere 
letters in behalf of mutual Rotary ideal- 
ism and peace are being mailed to 1,600 
Clubs. 


When younger mem- 
bers of the VIN- 
CENNES, IND., Rotary 


More Birthdays 
Are Celebrated 


Club reminisce with their grandchil- 
dren, they'll probably spin a varn about 
the Club’s recent silver jubilee. And 
they'll have reason to remember. (See 


cut on page 49.) 

While VINCENNES Rotarians honored 
new members, the Rotary Club of Lia, 
Ou1o, féted old members at its silver 
jamboree. Twenty-five-vear pins were 
presented to three charter members, and 
H. W. L. Kidder, a Club Past President 
and Secretary for 13 years, was given a 
recognition key. 

Other recent Club birthday celebra- 
tions include those of Epinspurc, TEX., 
its 15th; and TALLINN, EsTonta, its tenth. 


The Four Objects of 
Rotary were drama- 
tized in a_ candle- 
lighting ceremony at a recent meeting 
of the Fircuspurc, MaAss., Rotary Club, at 
which members’ ladies were guests. 
From the four large “Object candles,” 
each participant in the program re- 
ceived a light fur smaller candles which 


Spreading the 
‘Light’ of Rotary 


were passed around, “thus symbolizing 
the light of fellowship, of understand- 
ing, and of service that Rotary is spread- 
ing throughout the world.” 


A Town Tips So that the world 
might know of the 


Off the Tourist 
“gateway to the Al- 


legheny National Forest’’—its own city 
—the Rotary Club of Kane, Pa., has 
sponsored the publication of a three 
color booklet detailing the recreation 
and rest facilities of the community. 
It was financed by public subscription. 


Soldier life in sev- 
eral European coun- 
more 


Spread Cheer in 
Soldier Camps 


tries is a bit 

cheerful because of Rotary Clubs 
The Rotary Club of Paris, FRANCE, sup- 
plied poilus with a 
views, footballs, and phonographs with 
records. A special fund assists families 
of Rotarians who have been called to 


radio, books, re- 


service, 
Through the 
Club of LEICESTER, 


IG boxes of 


Y.M.C.A., the Rotary 
ENGLAND, distributed 
books, magazines, and 
games to Leicestershire A. A. units; 12 
boxes to the National Defense Corps on 
dutv guarding bridges; and 15 boxes to 
Northampshire units. 

Wives and daughters of Rotarians of 
GHENT, BELGIUM, Meet each week to knit 
mittens 


con- 


socks, and 


Rotarians 


scarves, sweaters, 
LOUVAIN 
tinue to send cigarettes to soldiers mo- 
bilized from their section of Belgium. 
OstTEND Rotarians have offered their 
services to the “civil guard,” while mem- 
bers of the Namur Rotary Club have 
volunteered helpfulness to municipal 
authorities. Rotarians of another Bel- 
gian city, TourNAI, have sent playing 
cards and a radio to soldiers billeted in 
their citv. Members of the MaAtLines 
Club contributed two three 


for soldiers. 


radios, 













ROTARY Internation- 
al's Middle Asia Sec- 
retariat (below), lo- 
cated in Bombay, 
India, is supervised 
by Rotarian Herbert 
W. Bryant (right). 
It serves 2,700 Rotar- 
ians from 68 Clubs in 
four Rotary Districts. 
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volumes, a banquet hall, a stage for pled, and underprivileged children als 
theatricals, a lounge, and other rooms. was highly successful. Speaking ot 
But the interest of GuNNIsoN Rotarians Red Cross donations, Rotarians of Wi 
will not stop with the center’s dedica- NIPEG, MAN., CANADA, subscribed $1,000 t 
tion. The Club plans sponsorship of | the Red Cross out of the Club’s surplus 
parties, dances, banquets, and other af- 
fairs to encourage use of the building Set Up Rotary An appropriation of 
and its facilities. — _ Bookshelf $100 was voted b 
Particularly active in Youth Work, the the Rotary Club of 
Rotary Club of SALispury, SOUTHERN CLINTON, Mo., to establish a Rotar 
RuHopeEsiA, recently sponsored the con- bookshelf in the county library. The 
struction of a Young Men’s Club at a money was apportioned so as to pur- 
cost of £6,000. Rotarians have already chase both vocational books and others 
raised £5,000 of the amount. of general interest to young people. 
New York, N. Y., Rotarians contrib- 
uted $2,536 to the New York Police Boxes Collect Deposit boxes for the 
Athletic League, making possible the Periodicals collection of maga- 
opening of the Caviglia Youth Center. zines, leaflets, and 
A Rotary-supported Boys’ Club in Nor- other reading materials have been in- 
FOLK, VA., was attended by 18,137 boys _ stalled on streets by the Rotary Club of 
during its last fiscal year. MERCEDES, UruGuAY. Periodicals col- 
lected are distributed to hospitals, asy- 
; , en eny , lums, rural schools, and prisons. 
Phote: Bows Rotary ‘Service’ Funds raised by : 
members of the 
; Saves a Home : i el aoe 
areas to 96 na ya Y.. — FLoripA, Urucuay, Rotarians Heed News from many 
ub as a memoria! to Rotarian Monroe Heu- . ‘ : - a ; "ces ij icates 
: Rotary Club saved an indigent resident Finnish Appeal sources indicates 
mann, this rostrum is dedicated to goodwill. - : " : ats that Rotarians and 
of their city from losing his property. , 7 igre wells 
The man. ill and unable to work. was Rotary Clubs are responding to an ap- 
boxes of books, a football, and cigarettes waits £5 ERE 4 ag al by Rotarv’s international Preside 
, threatened with eviction, when the Club Pea! by Rotary’s international President, 
for distribution among men under the 4 Walter D. Head articinate i ‘ 
. sinti , : altel . Head, to participate in the 
J ; : ieee ; Hs demonstrated the meaning of the Ro- igs : 
command of mobilized Club members. : ‘aising of F ish relief f : 
A] é lies willing = theatre tary motto: “Service above self.” = . ee ae lef unds. P 
A list of families willing to open thelr ['ypical of activities are: District 54 
homes to soldiers as visitors has been (Switzerland) contributed 1,000 Swiss 
‘enare , >» Rotarv CC SOE N . . interest in soci . : — 
pre pared by the Rotary Club of ASSEN, Glimpse behind An interest in social frances. Rotarians of ZuRICH gave 
HE NETHERLANDS. Rotarians Of AMERS- _ Prjgon Walls problems took Rota- or raised a total of 1,500 Swiss francs. 
FOORT have opened their homes so that rians of the SALINE, Rotarians of District 59 (The 
] re ‘ ‘er ‘ite. Niov ;: . ’ awav fr ir re ar ‘ 7 
soldic rs may read, write, and enjoy a MICH., Club away from theit regulat Netherlands) are planning to send 
cup of tea. meeting place recently. They visited 990090 florins. . . 
Then the Swiss Army was y » Nnitentiarv ; ‘KSON j : ‘ . 
When the Swiss Army was mobilized, the pe nitentiat y at Jackson, glimpsed A COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. Rotarian 
some Swiss citizens living in other oun- life behind prison bars. contributed one million Finnish marks. 
u ies when called home were without or about $20,000... . Many Danish Ro- 
¢ ICeESSE 4 : x rn ‘ . . . +s . 
funds and necessary ae eo pg A Young Club, The Rotary Club _ tarians have offered to receive Finnish 
ao: Y pe “at & ty y » ° , . . . . 
Among organizations con ridbuting to the and a Busy One of BourLaMaque-VaL women and children refugees into their 
relief of these men were the Rotary 7 1p e ‘ . ; ee ile SES 
“7 2 * ie D'OR, located in a homes. Rotarians of TOWNSEND, 
Clubs of BERNE, GENEVA, NEt a ATEL, ST. hioneer region of northern Quebec, Can- Monr., contributed $7.50 to be forwarded 
i i Ss g Other Swiss . y 9 ah a ane . rae ‘ 
i ar ind i g ; cr of 70 ada, is two years “young,” but it is to the Treasurer of the United States 
1 ‘ ~ hs > ‘ > Cf tr s ° “a sed ane ; ‘ . . +: . 
{ Clubs have made cash contributions fot old” in service. Its recent campaign in to be applied on the Finnish war 
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clothing, while wives and daughters of 
many Rotarians are knitting articles of 
clothing. 

Again, Rotarians of ToURNAI have 
contributed 600 frances to an organiza- 
tion assisting Polish refugees. The 54th 
District, comprising the Rotary Clubs of 
Switzerland, has contributed 1,200 Swiss 
francs to the Red Cross for the same 
purpose. Also assisting Polish Rotarian 
refugees is the Rotary Club of BUDAPEsT, 
HunGary, which has set up a fund for 
the purpose. The Paris, FRANCE, Rotary 
Club has received an offer from VISEU, 
PoRTUGAL, Rotarians to care for 11 sons 
or daughters of French Rotarians for 
one year in their own homes. 

Funds raised by members of the Ro- 
tary Clubs of HALMsTAp and KATRINE- 
HOLM, SWEDEN, have been forwarded to 
the Governor of the 69th District (Fin- 
land) for relief of distress. Warm un- 
derwear, socks, and shoes have been 
collected and forwarded also. 


Sometime soon 
there’ll be a $50,000 
civic center for 
vouth in Gunnison, CoLo., if Rotarians 
have their way. And it seems that they 
will. The building will contain a recre- 


A Rotary Boost 
for Eager Youth 


behalf of the Red-Cross netted $8,000, 
and a second canvass for needy, crip- 


debt. ... 
Throughout Canada, many Rotarians 











TWO YEARS ago the Rotary Club of Martinsville, Va., initiated a venereal-disease clinic 
with 15 patients attending. The clinic, which has been given permanency through Community 


ation game room, a completely equipped 
Fund money, now treats 200 patients weekly. One of 8,400 typical treatments is shown here. 


hobby shop, a library of more than 3,000 
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were active in raising the 4 million dol- 
irs recently collected for the Canadian 
Red Cross, which has pledged $50,000 
to Finnish relief. Rotarian Norman 
Sommerville is chairman of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross. (See page 41.) 
Rotarians of the LAKE MAHopPAc-CAR- 
WEL, N. Y., Club voted $25, and addi- 
tional unsolicited gifts swelled the to- 


tal to $35. ... The KITCHENER-WATERLOO, 
Ont., CANADA, Rotary Club contributed 
$2,600. . . . Numerous other examples 


of sympathetic generosity could be 
cited. 

Although Marcus Tollet, Governor of 
District 69, is in the United States work- 
ing with the Finnish Relief Fund, his 
Rotary Governor's office is still being 
carried on in HELSINGFoRS by Bruno 
Suviranta, President of the HELSINKI- 
HELSINGForS Rotary Club. President 
Suviranta is being assisted by the Gov- 
ernor’s sister, Miss Agnes Tollet. 


Eighty-three crippled 
youngsters in SARNIA, 
OnT., CANADA, are 
finding the door of happiness opened by 
the SARNIA Rotary Club. Members vol- 
unteer weekly to transport the young 
patients 114 miles to and from a clinic. 
While the Club has a membership of 
only 45 and solicits no outside funds, it 
spends more than $1,000 every yea 
for X-ray pictures, hospitalization, and 
clothing. 


Rotarians Open 
Happiness Door 


Hold Quiz on Novel and illumi- 


‘The Rotarian’ nating was the quiz 
staged by members 


of the GALesBuRG, ILL., Rotary Club, 
which tested two “teams” of Club Com- 
mittee members on material contained 
in recent issues of The Rorarian. Rival 
groups were composed of five members 
from the Boys Work Committee and the 
same number from the International 
Service Committee. 


Recapture Past The conservation 


. ; é ‘estoratio of 
in Art Relics ind restoratic n ( f 
religious-art relics in 


the historical Convent of San Francisco 
are a project of the Rotary Club of 
Bocota, CoLoMBIA. The Rev. Fray An- 
tonio de Varona, superior of the Con 
vent, is codperating with Club members. 


Ability Brought Outstanding stu 


Them Medals dents of the Federal 
High School and pri- 


mary schools of PrepRAS NEGRAS, MEXICO, 
were entertained recently by Rotarians, 
who presented them with medals. 


Ruritans Meet Four members from 


with Rotarians each of six Ruritan 
Clubs in the vicinity 


of HARRISONBURG, VA., were guests of the 
HARRISONBURG Rotary Club at recent 
meetings in the interest of rural-urban 
understanding. Organized in rural areas 
and smaller towns, Ruritan National 
carries to both farmers and small-town 
businessmen principles akin to Rotary’s. 
Two senior-class students from each of 
the high schools in the HARRISONBURG 
area will be honored guests of the Ro- 
tary Club in April as a part of the 
tural-Urban Committee’s program. 
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THAT ROTARIANS can hook a bowling ball down the alley and blast out strikes was proved 
recently at Hollywood, Calif., when 34 Clubs of District 107 held a bowling tournament. 








Photo: Kern 


A UNIQUE record was established by the Rotary Club of Vincennes, Ind., when it recently 
signalized its silver anniversary with the initiation of a “class” of 25 new members 








i. 


A STAMP CLUB (above) for deaf boys is a project supported by Great Falls, Mont., Rotarians. 
The Bristol, R. I., Rotary Club purchased colorful uniforms for the high-school band (below 
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R... ‘ORD? Rotarians of Natchez, Miss., 


wonder if they haven't established some 
kind of an “endurance” record. They 
have met each week in the same loca- 
tion since they organized their Club in 


1919—and, more to the point, they have 
been served by the same caterer 
throughout the 21 years! 

Home to His Mountains. Paut P. 


Harris, Rotary’s Founder, can stay away 
from his boyhood home in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont only so _ long. 


Then he yields to such lures as the re- 


gion’s nippy cheese and maple sugar, 





HOMECOMING in Vermont for Founder Paul. 


and goes back. He got his fill of these 
on a recent homecoming, during which 
the Rotary Clubs of Wallingford and 
Rutland held an intercity meeting in 
his honor in the latter city. One of 
the sprightliest conversationalists at 
this luncheon was FOUNDER PAUL’s 85- 
year-old cousin, ROTARIAN HERMAN 
VAUGHAN, of Rutland (seen at right in 
cut above). By profession he’s a pa- 
permaker. FouNpDER PAUL is seen be- 
hind the chrysanthemum farthest left. 


1941 Convention. The Rotary Club 
of Toronto, Ont., Canada, which was to 
have been host to Rotary’s 1941 Conven- 
tion, has regretfully been compelled to 
ask to be relieved of that undertaking. 
With Canada at war, the Government 
has taken over, for military purposes, 
the exposition grounds where the Con- 
vention was to have been held. With 
regret equal to that of Toronto Rotar- 
ians, the Board of Directors has re- 
lieved the Toronto Club of all responsi- 
bilities in this regard. The invitation 
of the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo., is 
now being favorably considered, but as 
yet commitments have not reached the 
contract stage. 


‘Compleat Angling.’ INTERNATIONAL 
Director J. Epp McLAvuGHLIN, of Ralls, 
Tex., went fishing recently—for the first 
time in his life. He caught two fish, 
each weighing over 18 pounds, one a 
drumfish, the other a red snapper. The 
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feat was accomplished off Galveston, 
Tex., where he was visiting the Rotary 
Club. He is going back soon. Someone 
said there were bigger ones a-swim in 
the Gulf. 


Conference Postponed. Because of 
the war in Europe, the Board of Direc- 
tors, concurring with the European Ad- 
visory Committee, has agreed that the 
Fifth Regional Conference for the Eu- 
ropean, African, and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Region should not be held as 
scheduled. It was to have taken place 
in Cairo, Egypt, in November, 1940. 


Directors-Nominee. The Board of Di- 
rectors has nominated for election to 
membership on the Board for 1940-41 


the following Rotarians from outside 
the United States, Canada, Newfound- 


land, and Bermuda Region and Britain 
and Ireland: Crsar D. ANDRADE, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador; ERNESTO SANTOS BAsTos, 
Lisbon, Portugal; Sir SHAPOORJEE B. 
BILLIMoRIA, Bombay, India; RicHArD R. 
Curri£z, Johannesburg, South Africa; 
EMILE Deckers, Antwerp, Belgium. Ro- 
TARIANS CURRIE and DECKERS are mem- 
bers of the current Board and are being 
nominated for second terms. 


Celebrants. Hearty golden-wedding 
anniversary congratulations to CoLONEL 





THEY have rounded their 50th milestone. 


R. Mason, of East Beach, 
Miss. The Colonel is an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Gulf- 
port, Miss., previously scored 14 years 
of perfect attendance when an active 
member, is a colonel on the staff of the 
Governor of his State. 


AND Mrs. J. 


Havana-Bound. If June is fairly cer- 
tain to find you in Havana, Cuba, for 
Rotary’s 1940 Convention, but you are 
wondering just how to get there, this 
news may please you. The Board of Di- 
rectors has appointed a special Transpor- 
tation Committee for the North Ameri- 
can Region. This Committee will make 
arrangements for travel by steamships, 
and perhaps planes, to Havana for Ro- 
tarians of the United States and Canada. 


Its wish is to be helpful. Inquirie 
should be addressed to: Rotary Inter 
national Transportation Committee, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Jingle Maker. WILLIAM W. KNowLEs 
of the Rotary Club of Queensboro, N. Y 
is an architect by trade—but, as_ he 
proved last Summer, he’s a versifier b) 
avocation. In each issue of his Club’s 
publication, the Queens Rotator, he pre 
sented a ten-line jingle about Rotary at 
the Fair. His Club held its weekly 
meetings on the World’s Fair ground 
and was host to Rotarians from many 
parts of United States and other lands 


Sul-fa-nil-amide. Dr. Irvinc S. Cu1 
TER, dean of medicine at Northwestern 
University and a member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, writes a health column for 
the Chicago Tribune. In it, recently, he 
mentioned sulfanilamide, the new drug 
whose potent properties are described 
elsewhere in these pages. The item 
raised one of the Doctor’s faithful read- 
ers to these heights of poesy: 

I like old Doc Cutter, 
But doggone his hide, 


He stumps me about this 
Sulfanilamide. 


It is not the taking, 
For Doc knows his 

And if old Doe said it 
Was sure cure for bunions, 


onions; 


And if I had bunions, 
The first thing I tried 

Would be a large slug of 
Sulfanilamide. 


Is that pronounced right, Doc? 
For, gargle or spray it, 

I don’t give a whoop, Doc— 
But how do you say it? 


Youngest? RicHarp E. FuutTon is the 
current President of the Rotary Club of 
Florence, Ariz. He was 24 when his 
year began, became 25 last November 
22. Is he the youngest Rotary Club 
President in Rotary International? “It 
would relieve my curiosity,” he writes, 
“to find out if there are any others that 
beat my claim.” Does he get any relief? 


President. As these pages go to 
press, Rotary’s President, WALTER D. 
Heap (see his letter to Rotarians on 
page 7), is well under way on a six- 
week visit among Rotary Clubs which 
will take him into Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Kansas. ... Among the souvenirs 


CUBAN cigars for the President—in Cuba. 
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PRESIDENT Heap brought back from his 
sit among West Indian Rotary Clubs 
a box of Cuban cigars—a gift of 


Vil 


\Vdas c 
1e Rotary Club of Antilla, Cuba. He 
shared the pungent “sprigs” with fel- 


ow Directors, in Chicago. 


Parody. You will remember Lytton’s 
lines about how existence is possible 
sans friends, sans books, but how civ- 
ilized man cannot live without 
Now, from The Trade Wind of the Ro- 
tarv Club of Honolulu, Hawaii, comes a 
parody of them that bids for immor- 
tality, too—at least among clubmen: 


cooks. 


We may live without pastry, we may live 
without stews; . 
But no club that we know of, can live 


out dues. 


with- 


Souvenir. When the Rotary Club of 
New York rounded its 30th milestone 
ecently, the editor of the Club’s weekly 
Spokes and his researching assistants 
expanded their normally four- or six- 
page publication to 24 pages to make a 
‘Thirtieth Anniversary Edition.” Draw- 
ing heavily upon the archives for old 
photographs and clippings, the 
editors told the story 
of the New York 
Club’s beginnings and 
growth in continuous- 
ly interesting fashion. 


press 


thippreo 
CHILDREN, 


Seal. The annual 
Easter Seal Sale, spon- 
sored by the National 
Society for Crippled Children, a_ pro- 
gram in which several Rotary Clubs 
have participated in previous years, is 
at hand. A reproduction of the 1940 
seal is shown here. Funds raised by 
the sale abet the work for the 350,000 
crippled children of the United States. 





Songs for Sale. Fresh from the press 
is the 1940 edition of Songs for the Ro- 
tary Club, a compilation of songs espe- 
cially adapted for group singing. It 
contains many old favorites not in- 
cluded in previous editions and is avail- 
able from Rotary’s Secretariat in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in two stvles—one with words 
only, the other with both words and 
music. Copyright restrictions make the 
1940 edition available to Rotary Clubs 
in the United States and Canada only. 


Salver. Durable testimony to the fact 
that Past Director ANGUS S. MITCHELL, 


THIRTY-TWO men personalized this server. 


Photo: Sutcliffe 











endeared 
home is 


of Melbourne, Australia, has 
himself to fellow 


this silver salve1 


Rotarians at 
bears the 


Rotar’? 


(below). It 


signatures of all the 1938-39 


Club Presidents of the Australian Ro 
tary District Number 65—of which he 
has twice been Governor. The trophy 
was presented to him at a meeting of 


Melbourne 


these Presidents in 


Presidential Nominee, At its 1939 Con 


vention in Cleveland, Rotary Interna 


tional adopted a new method for nom 
inating candidates for the Presidency 
“[Nominations ] 


by the Nominating Committee for Pres 


shall be made either 
by a member Club, or by both 
aa A stop-press bulletin in 
February RoTaARIAN brought the report 
Nominating Committee con 


ident, or 
yvour 
of the first 
stituted under the new provision. Ro 
ARRUDA PEREIRA, Of 
engineer, is the 


TARIAN ARMANDO DI 
Sao Paulo, 
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(1 and 2) ALDERMAN J. W. GARGETT, J. P., 
and Haro.ip J. GarGcettT, Stockton, England; 
(3 and 4) CHar.es L. and Henry B. SunR; 
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Spanish Lesson flo. 1... . Pronunciation 


Note: It is suggested that the student 
clip each lesson—at least this explana- 
tory information—for future reference. 

There are five vowels in the Spanish 
language, pronounced as follows: 

a—ah—as in father 

e—ay—as in pay 

i—ee—as in meet 

o—oh—as in the exclamation “Oh!” 
u—oo—as in moon 

Two or three vowels following each 
other, contrary to English usage, are 
each plainly sounded. Thus the English 
Christian name of Laura is pronounced 
Lah’-oo-rah in Spanish. 

Consonants which may present slight 
difficulties for the beginners are these: 

c before a, 0, and u, or before a con- 
sonant, has a hard sound as in 
comedor—(koh-may-dor’); before e 
and i the ¢ is pronounced as in the 
English word ceiling—cerca (sayr’- 
kah). 

g has a hard sound as in give before 
the vowels a, 0, and u; and the 
diphthong uwi—guitarra therefore is 
pronounced gee-tah’rah. Before the 
vowels e and i, the consonant g has 
the sound of our English h as in 
the Spanish general (hay-nay-rahl’). 








Here is the first of a series of four les- 
sons in the language of Rotary's 1940 
Convention hosts in Havana, Cuba. 
They supplant the series of Portuguese 
- lessons conducted in these columns 
since last September, and now post- 
poned following the announcement of 
the shift in the Convention site (see 
page 7). Make the mastery of the new 
series a game—the time is now short— 
and include the whole family.—Editors. 











h is never sounded in Spanish. 

j is pronounced as is the English h 
—jurado (hoo-rah’-doh). 

llis pronounced (in many of the 

Spanish-speaking countries) as a 

single sound—lla is sounded yah, 

lle—yay, lli—yee, llo—yoh, and llu 

—yoo. 

is pronounced as in English. How- 

ever, when an accent called a tilde 

appears over the n as in canones, 

the pronunciation is ny (cahn-yoh’- 

nays), as in the English canyon. 

q followed by uw is used only before e 
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Practice Sentences .. . Useful in Travelling 


Have you a ticket? 
éTiene usted boleto? 
4 Tee-ay’-nay oos-tay’ boh-lay’toh? 


When do we start? 
éCudndo saldremos? 
i. Kwahn’-doh sahl-dray’-mohs? 


Which is my berth? 
éCudl es mi cama? 
i. Kwahl ays mee kah’-mah? 


Where is my luggage? 

éDonde estd mi equipaje? 

iDohn’-day ays-tah’ mee ay-kee-pah’- 
hay? 


Is this seat taken? 

éEstd tomado este asiento? 

i, Ays-tah’ toh-mah’-doh ays’-tay ah-see- 
ayn’-toh? 


How long do we stop here? 

éCudnto tiempo paramos aqui? 

iKwan’-toh tee -aym’-poh pah - rah’- 
mohs ah-kee’? 


Is this the dining car? 

éEs este el coche comedor? 

~Ays ays’-tay ayl ko’-chay koh-may- 
dor’? 


Do we get out here? 
éBajamos aqui? 
, Bah-hah’-mohs ah-kee’? 


What a beautiful view! 
iQué panorama mds bello! 
j;Kay pah-noh-rah’-mah mahs bay’-yo! 


Where is the lavatory? 

¢Donde estd el excusado? 

~Dohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl ayks-koo-sah’- 
doh? 


The customs control must examine our 
luggage. 

La aduana tiene que examinar nuestro 
equipaje. 

Lah ah-doo-ah’-nah_ tee-ay’-nay kay 
ayks-ah-mee-nahr’ noo-ays’-troh ay- 
kee-pah’-hay. 


We need a porter. 
Necesitamos un mozo. 
Nay-say-see-tah’-mohs oon moh’-soh. 


Sefor, will you examine my luggage? 

éSenor, quiere usted examinar mi equi- 
paje? 

iSayn-yohr’, kee-ay’-ray oos-tay’ akys- 
hah-mee-nahr’ mee ay-kee-pah’-hay? 


Please, open your bag and this trunk. 

Sirvase abrir su maleta y este bail. 

Seer’-vah-say ah-breer’ soo mah-lay’- 
tah ee ays’-tay bah-ool’. 


Have you anything to declare? 

éTiene usted algo que declarar? 

i, Tee-ay’-nay oos-tay’ ahl’-goh kay day- 
klah-rahr’? 


Not that I know of. 
No que yo sepa. 
Noh kay yo say’-pah. 


No, nothing but wearing apparel. 
No, nada, sino ropa de uso. 


and i and sounds like k as in aque! 
(ah-kayl’), and quedar (kay-dahr’) 

x between two vowels, and in the pre 
fix ex is pronounced as in the Eng 
lish—As—as in excusar (ayks-koo 
sahr). 

y when standing alone is pronounced 
like e in the English be. Before a 
vowel or between two vowels it has 
the sound of the English y—aye1 
(ah-yayr’), ayudar (ah-yoo-dahr’). 

z in many Latin-American countries 
is pronounced s as in the English 
Saturday—zapato (sah-pah’-toh). 


Accents 

Spanish words ending in a vowel, 
diphthong, or the consonant n or s, 
are accented on the next to the 
last syllable: donativo (doh-nah-tee’- 
voh), ejercicio (ay-hayr-see’-see-oh), 
naciones (nah-see-oh’-nays). Words end- 
ing in other consonants are usually ac- 
cented on the last syllable; pacificar 
(pah-see-fee-cahr’). Some exceptions to 
these rules are marked to show that 
the accent is otherwise than according 
to rule as in fragil (frah’-heel), but 
there are many other exceptions to the 
above rules which are not so indicated. 


No, nah’-dah, see’-noh roh’-pah day 
0o0’-soh. 


At what time does the plane leave? 
éA qué hora sale el arién? 
~Ah kay oh’-rah sah’ lay el ah-vee-on’? 


What must we do now? 

éQué tenemos que hacer ahora? 

iKay tay-nay’-mohs kay ah-sayr’ ah- 
oh’-rah. 


Where is our porter? 

¢éDoénde estd nuestro mozo? 

{Dohn’-day ays-tah’ noo-ays’-troh moh’- 
soh? 


Where is the railway station? 

éDonde estd la estacién? 

~£Dohn’-day ays-tah’ lah ays-tah-see- 
ohn’? 


Note: For those desiring to make a 
more thorough study of Spanish, good 
textbooks for the beginners are: 

SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT BY THE NATURAL 
MetHopD, David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 50 cents. 

THE INTERPRETER, Cortina Publishing 
Co., New York City, $1.90. 

PRACTICAL SPOKEN SPANISH, F. M. 
Kercheville, University Press, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Huco’s SPANISH SIMPLIFIED, David Mc- 
Kay Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1.50. 

SPANISH WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER— 
two volumes, each sold separately, Ber- 
litz School, Chicago, I21., $1.50 each. 
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Yes—Declares Silas Bent 
[Continued from page 18] 


Olds, managing editor of the Springfield 
(Missouri) News and Leader, hoped for 
an entirely new product. 

“Some will teach history and gram- 
mar and mathematics and science,” Mr. 
Olds wrote, “and others will be clean, 
exciting fiction . . . two or three times 
longer than the present daily panel.” 
Whether this was a counsel of perfec- 
tion remains to be seen. It has the 
backing at any rate of William Moulton 
Marston, a consulting psychologist. 

“Your children and mine,” Dr. Mar- 
ston wrote in Your Life last October, 
“are being educated, morally, mentally, 
and alas! linguistically, by comic-strip 
artists, writers, and their bosses, the 
syndicate editors and managers.” He 
asked whether anyone had ever seen a 
child laughing at the comics. Some of 
the strips, he said, were sadistic, and 
gave instances; others cheapened and 
belittled women; others suggested bad 
ideas. The “Tarzan” stories had re- 
sulted in injuries to scores of boys, 
crime and detection strips had offered 
information and suggestions of such na- 
ture that “the harm done passes calcu- 
lation’; and the “unprovoked assault 
upon the English language,” such as 
wanna, gotta, aintcher, dontcher, watta, 
sorta, orter, betcha, lookit, bloke, bozo 
—slum slang and criminal argot—offers 
“special appeal to children’s sensation- 
seeking language explorations.” 

Dr. Marston did not say, of course, 
that all comics were harmful or vicious. 
Some of them he regarded as good read- 
ing for youngsters. Not only young- 
sters but also grownups read them, and 
his estimate was that 75 percent of all 
those who see newspapers pored over 
them. His opinion that some of them 
are inoffensive was borne out by a sur- 
vey made by Roger C. Gay, who exam- 
ined all Boston newspapers for six 
months and printed his findings in the 
Harvard Educational Review under the 
title A Teacher Reads the Comics. His 
analysis of 65 sets of comics was too 
long to be set down here in detail, but 
his conclusion was that 26 of them mer- 
ited high marks, on 23 he was neutral, 
13 he reproved, and three he put into 
the lowest class. Arthur Robb, of Edi- 
tor and Publisher, observed that if but 
three men in a class of 65 at Harvard 
vere to flunk, it would be regarded as 
a pretty good class. 

It is familiar newspaper history that 
the opprobrious term “yellow journal- 
ism” was derived from rival “Yellow 
Kids” which ran concurrently in the 
Hearst and Pulitzer papers. Some 60 
comics are flourishing today which be- 
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fre ‘Comics’ Bad for Children? 


gan before 1920; that is, they have the 
same names, but they are not of the 
same nature. “Mutt and Jeff” were born 
in 1907; “Little Jimmie,” in 1905; and 
the venerable ‘“Katzenjammer_ Kids,” 
back in 1897. 

The “Katzenjammer Kids” are now 
two families, working for separate syn- 
dicates, and each is a maverick. To 
what have “The Gumps,” so fondly 
praised by Mr. Choate, descended? We 
learn of a cast of characters which in- 
cludes a billionaire intended victim, an 
innocent pawn, a villain, and his accom- 
plice, “a clever penman,” and we per- 
ceive the makings of an old-fashioned 
theatric shocker. In “Ella Cinders,” we 
are assured, there is “every opportunity 
to run the scale of emotion,” but the 
scale nevertheless does not include 
bubbling laughter. “Alley Oop” now 
wears a coat of mail and brandishes a 
huge war club. ‘Westerns” compete 
with the jungle, the gangster and his 
moll with “Dick Tracy” and the third 


” 


degree. 

Junior and his elders may enjoy such 
serials, but those of us who knew the 
comics when they actually were amus- 
ing find them a sorry exhibition. To 
call them “funnies” is to insult a good 
American colloquialism. If humor has 
not disappeared entirely, it has at best 
a low visibility. In its place are silly 
fantasy and melodrama. These Car- 
toon thrillers are not even of legitimate 
descent from the comics which estab- 
lished themselves on a sure footing of 
favor half a century ago, and for three 
decades kept a continent chuckling. 

We have witnessed the decline of a 
great American institution. In an earlier 
day the comic-strip artist manifested an 
acquaintance with the country’s tradi- 
tions and aspirations, with the human 
heart and human frailties, which many 
novelists might envy. The characters he 
created seemed as distinctly a part of 


“YOU MEAN to say they use these things 
in cooking? I thought they were to throw!” 











America’s national heritage as Tom Saw- 
ver and Huck Finn. They peopled the 
only fictional world known to the semi- 
literate, and a glad, amusing world for 
millions who could read polysyllables. 
Now they are, for the most part, an un- 
derworld. They are still the only fiction 
known to millions, probably, but on a 
degraded level. 

This is a discussion of continuity 
comic strips, not of single panels, such 
as “The Toonerville Trolley” or H. T. 
Webster's cartoons, in which there is a 
fine reflective satire independent of any 
serial bait. Nor do I deny that in a few 
of the surviving features there is an ele- 
ment of humor even today. I still turn 
eagerly to “Mr. and Mrs.”” But I am free 
to own, a little sadly, that I do not be- 
lieve this institution can be restored in 
its original gay irresponsibility. 

From the first the craft has had possi- 
bilities of profit for the artist. Bud 
Fisher of “Mutt and Jeff” syndicated his 
own work, issued it in volume after vol- 
ume, and got it into the motion pictures. 


He became wealthy enough to own a: 


racing stable. Many of his followers pay 
substantial income taxes to Uncle Sam. 
But Carl Schultze, bless his heart, died 
a year ago in a furnished room; the 
creator of “Foxy Grandpa” had not 
stooped to the modern technique, and 
he was a forgotten man. 


Bors half a century ago, and _ in- 
digenous to the United States, the comie 
strip in its original form was distinctly 
American in spirit and expression. Syn- 
dicate salesmen, who engage in one of 
the most highly competitive phases of 
newspaperdom, soon succeeded in find- 
ing markets abroad, first in England, 
then in France, Germany, and else- 
where. 

It seems to me possible that the ex- 
port of this feature may have helped 
build up, in its later development, an 
adverse opinion of us in Europe, al- 
though I cannot find any of our nu- 
merous “foreign” critics have made men- 
tion of it. In Italy, however, where the 
Government has “brightened up the 
press” with comics and other features, 
cartoon strips are of the “all Italian” 
variety, and “foreign” strips are still 
banned. 

But if my belief that comics haven't 
been good ambassadors abroad is justi- 
fied, we have here another example of 
the responsibility of the daily press for 
the creation of international ill feeling. 

With the overseas market crippled by 
the European war, promoters of the 
comic continuity express confidence that 
the feature will have an even greater 
popularity in the United States on the 
theory that Americans will seek more 
eagerly to escape from a world of tur- 
moil. Joseph V. Connolly, president of 
one syndicate, reminds us that Wood- 
row Wilson read “Krazy Kat” before 
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entering Cabinet meetings. Arthur W. 
Crawford, general manager of another, 
asserts that this feature keeps readers 
“sane and normal in the face of fearful 
and distressing dispatches from abroad.” 
He even asserts that “the comic strips 
will swing more than ever to outright 
humor, that the more sorrowful aspects 
of some of the strips will be eliminated.” 

If that happens, says Editor and Pub- 
lisher, ‘“‘we'll feel like adding one white 
mark to war’s black record.” 

If it happens, it will come as a result 
of a concerted and persistent demand on 
the part of newspaper readers. When 


life is lived at a feverish pace, we seem 
to require more stimulating and highly 
seasoned fare in every field. We need 
not pretend that the change to cheap 
sensationalism in most comic continui- 
ties is due solely to salesmanship and 
showmanship in the daily press; no, our 
own changing interests and appetites 
are in part to blame. And if we think 
that actual harm is being done to chil- 
dren, to say nothing of ourselves, our 
recourse is to let the newspaper and the 
syndicate know. They listen as ear- 
nestly as the politician to the “folks 
back home.” 


Are ‘Comics’ Bad for Children? 


No!—Says Chester Gould 


[Continued from page 19] 


environment with the proper parental 
supervision, he is going to go right, re- 
gardless. Good old Dick proves time 
and time again that the criminal either 
gets killed or ends up behind prison 
bars—where he belongs. No criminal 
has ever got away to laugh at the law— 
not for long anyway. No, sir! Not with 
Dick on his trail. 

Critics of the comics love to cite psy- 
chologists. Personally, I’ve heard so 
much about what psychologists think of 
boys and girls that I’d like just once to 
hear what youngsters think of psychol- 
ogists. I'll bet that there are a lot of 
boys and girls who would like to “train” 
them for a spell—and that the results 
would be highly entertaining! 

Some psychologists, for example, say 
the so-labelled “horror” type of cartoon 
strip upsets youngsters, makes them 
wake up at night crying and screaming. 
Cartoon strips? More likely it’s that 
second piece of pie, or because their 
dads half scared the daylights out of the 
children for not scrubbing their feet or 
their ears. Even adults have dreams, 
so perhaps boys and girls can be ex- 





cused. 

But if we must go high-brow and drag 
in the psychologists, let it be noted that 
there are members of the profession 
who have a good word for the cartoon 
strips. They learnedly point out that 
all of us have more or less submerged 
destructive tendencies—to which they 
give very erudite names. Usually these 
tendencies are outgrown, if not re- 
pressed violently. The sensible thing to 
do is release them in low-grade forms 
through nondestructive channels. One 
famous specialist, for example, encour- 
ages ill-tempered little girls to tear dolls 
to pieces. Rage so spent quickly dis- 
appears and mother love, of which it is 
a perversion, develops normally. 

So with cartoon strips. They provide 
that “escape from reality’—which, in 
one form or another, all of us need at 
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times. A pale, small-boned youngster 
who is easy prey of the neighborhood 
bully sees justice done in the comics 
when the “big bruiser” is whipped 
soundly. The lad with the pallor in his 
cheeks delights in this, thinking to him- 
self that the neighborhood menace really 
took the beating. 

Through the cartoon strips one may 
make a million dollars overnight with 
Bim Gump or Daddy Warbucks, or he 
may leap to Mars with Buck Rogers or 
The Superman. Unlike real life, there 
is no actual danger when the villain 
abducts the heroine, because boys and 
girls hold to the ideal that right and 
virtue will triumph, that the ‘good 
guys” will save her and win. The ad- 
ventures are followed without fear, be- 
cause Tarzan, Prince Valiant, Flash Gor- 
don, Mandrake the Magician, or some 
other cartoon-strip defender of the un- 
derling will be along directly for the 
rescue. SubconscioM wishes come true 
in the adventures of the new type of 
comic strip. 


To THINK in terms of psychology for 
just another moment, it is likely that 
parents depriving their offspring of car- 
toon strips widen a breach already too 
prominent between many mothers, fa- 
thers, and their children. A dictatorial 
parent becomes the villain in the piece, 
and the evil—if one exists—lies not in 
the comics, but in strained family re- 
lationships. What parent can object to 
the kindness to animals gleaned in the 
enchanting companionship of Orphan 
Annie and Sandy, the antics of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, and Porky? The 
glorification of working girls like Win- 
nie Winkle the Breadwinner, and Boots 
and Her Buddies? The altruism of Or- 
phan Annie, and The Lone Ranger? The 
encouragement which Popeye has given 
to untold thousands of kiddies to eat 
their spinach? And constructive wish- 
ful thinking invoked by the comics? 


One of the most helpful influences to 
be found in cartoon strips, says Willia 
Moulton Marston, distinguished psych: 
ogist, is the beautiful women po 
trayed. It’s healthy, he says, to be ruled 
by lovely heroines, princesses, queens, 
and even a gang chieftainess like the 
Dragon Lady of Terry and the Pirate 

Gun play? Of course there is gu: 
play. There has to be. To complete th: 
picture, the problems of crime must hb: 
depicted, followed by a solution revealec 
in action. No one wants a thing ex- 
plained. All of us want to see things 
done, A cartoon-strip man can’t paint 
a “wishy-washy,” sickening kind of life, 
because life isn’t like that, and nothing 
is so dismal as meciocrity. To show the 
beginning and ending is to eliminate 
the fun of living through the solution of 
a love story, a mystery, or most any 
kind of drama or fiction. 

And the thrilling, racy action of track- 
ing down, capturing, and giving the 
criminal what he deserves necessarily 
brings in gun play. The law is em- 
powered to be armed for emergencies, 
and, naturally, the detective strips must 
show guns. Underworld characters get 
guns too, but the strips show them 
building up a false security in the idea 
that with the same guns and “more 
brains” they can outwit the law. Such 
a belief leads to their downfall in death 
or behind prison bars. 

Let me stress the fact that the car- 
toon strips are not a pattern for life, but 
constitute enlightenment, lessons _ in 
story pictures. While situations in “Dick 
Tracy,” for example, are fictitious, they 
are based on facts gathered from news- 
papers, police departments, and crime- 
detection laboratories, and each empha- 
sizes how unclever it is to try to cheat 
the law. 

Youngsters pick up undesirable slang 
from cartoon strips? I don’t think it’s 
so undesirable. When I was a young: 
ster, the young blades of my day picked 
up slang and expressions which we all 
imagined to be clever or “cute.” “Oh, 
you kid,” “The big goof,” “He’s a sap,” 
“That dizzy bloke,” of my youth were 
no better nor no worse than “You dope” 
is today. 

There’s no connection between slang 
and the moral behavior of a child. If I 
play with my daughter on the living- 
room rug and she calls me a “twerp” 
because I defeat her in some childish 
game, she means no disrespect. Hers is 
not the expression of a criminally 
minded child, but merely an attempt at 
individuality. My little daughter thinks 
she’s saying something new. A child 
will pick up words in many ways, and 
if those learned in a cartoon are the 
worst, I'll not worry about my daughter 
or anyone else’s daughter. 

But there’s more to be said. H. L. 
Mencken, famed man of letters, in his 
book The American Language, suggests 
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in point that “there is a constant move- 
ment of slang terms into accepted 
usage.” No one questions the use of 
“nice” in a “nice day,” yet this expres- 
sion was denounced by the purists of 
1765. As recently as 1929, the Encyclo- 
»aedia Britannica listed “bootlegger,” 
“speakeasy,” “crook,” “fake,” fizzle,” 
“hobo,” “O.K.,” ‘‘poppycock,’’ and 
“raeketeer.” Yesterday's slang, today’s 
accepted good English. The “slanguage” 
of sports writers, actors, poets, musi- 
cians, and criminals has contributed ex- 
pressions to correct language of the 
present. Mark Twain, Rube Goldberg, 
Damon Runyon, Walter Winchell, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and even the Bard of 
\von — William Shakespeare — have 
added their share. 

My gauge for drawing Dick Tracy is 
how well the youngsters like him. 
There’s nothing like playing “Indians 
and cowboys,” “cops and robbers’ — 
and Dick helps the game. But when 
“kids” (yes, I like slang, too!) play, no 
one wants to be a robber, because the 


natural instinct is to be “the good man.”| 


There is no appeal like being on the 
side of the law, pursuing the criminal. 

I like to show a good policeman doing 
his work with the finesse of a brilliant 


pianist, not wallowing through gore. 
Nothing, however, despite an _ inclina- 
tion to repeat a previous statement, is 
so stupid as mediocre humdrum. The 
high lights of crime detection must be 
featured. My experience also teaches 
me that no two tastes are alike. When 
a cartoon strip is censored to a point 
of being absolutely harmless, it becomes 
pointless. The thing must have tang— 
something worth the time of reading. 

Youngsters are spontaneous, uttering 
little sighs and cries of interest and ap- 
preciation. If the cartoon strip—or his- 
tory, literature, music, and motion-pic- 
ture art for that matter — doesn’t hold 
and encourage this spontaneity, it might 
as Well be bundled up and thrown away. 
A child can “sell” a parent on what is 
entertainment. ' 

And to demonstrate in another way 
that children like comics, I recall a 
story. I lived near a man who received 
two Sunday-morning papers, and while 
his children attended Sunday school he 
took out the comic sections and burned 
them. When his children came home, 
they quickly hung up their hats and 
coats, trooped out the back door, and 
congregated at the home of a neighbor. 
There, in the kindly neighbor’s home, 


these eager boys and girls sprawled on 
their bellies (that’s a good Elizabethan 
word) and revelled in the adventures of 
their comic favorites. 

Children live in the future, in a land 
of make-velieve. They have little fan- 
tasies on their minds both day and 
night. Parents must appreciate this. 
The comic-strip artists try to. In their 
imagination they get down on hands 
and knees while they are drawing, and 
“Bang, bang, bang! There goes another 
crook!” They're trving to see things 
through the eyes of children. And to 
the degree that they do, their strips “go 
over’ —although maybe vou'd be amazed 
at the number of adults who follow the 
adventures of folks who live in the 
strips. 

On the day a major move in the new 
war Was expected, an irate subscriber 
called a metropolitan newspaper office 

“My paper wasn’t delivered, and I 
want to know—" he exploded, but was 
cut short by a sweet voice saying: 

“I'll tell you. The latest reports from 
Berlin and London—” 

“It's not the war I want to know 
about,” he blurted. “But tell me, did 
Orphan Annie and Dick Tracy come out 
all right?” 


He Solved the Riddle of the Cliff Dwellers 


[Continued from page 37] 


of nearly 1,000 rooms all fitted snugly 
together. In places it is five stories 
high, and is surrounded by a high wall. 
Until 1888 no other structure had been 
built anywhere in the world so large for 
dwelling purposes. It is protected by 
the National Park Service as Chaco 
Canyon National Monument. 

Parts of it had been excavated under 
Dr. George Pepper, of the American Mu- 
seum, from 1896 to 1899. The finds were 
really spectacular: hundreds of beauti- 
ful bowls and jars, turquoise beads and 
necklaces, bone implements, articles 
shaped from stone. The masonry walls, 
shaped stones cemented together with 
adobe, excited admiration. It was shown 
that the builders were prosperous, peace- 
ful farmers, depending on corn for food. 
Many facts about the ruin were known, 
but even after extensive research the 
question of when the now barren val- 
ley was thriving and yielded the great 
trees for beams was as much a mystery 
as ever. 

When Dr. Douglass compared the two 
sets of patterns, he discovered a strik- 
ing thing. Beams from Aztec and Pu- 
eblo Bonito were identical in tree-ring 
pattern—except that those from Aztec 
extended further. In fact, the beams 
from Aztec were cut exactly 44 years 
later than those used at Bonito! What 
were the actual dates? At that time— 
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it was January, 1920—no one could say. 

Three years later Dr. Douglass lec- 
tured before the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, speaking on his prog- 
ress in correlating sunspot cycles with 
climatic cycles. He mentioned, as an 
interesting fact, the cross dating of 
beams from the two ruins. Fortunately 
this remark fired the imagination of 
Neil M. Judd, curator of the division of 
archaeology of the United States Na- 
tional Museum in Washington, D. C., 
who was then planning further exca- 
vations at Pueblo Bonito for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

After the lecture he asked the astron- 
omer a significant question: Since such 
cross dating was possible, why would 
it not be feasible to work backward 
from the present and establish a tree- 
ring calendar? Wouldn't it be possible 
to start with trees cut at a known date, 
and, by matching the inside rings of 
those trees with the outside rings of 
older trees, to discover the standard 
patterns over a period of several cen- 
turies—and know the exact years be- 
sides? Of course it could be done, and 
the idea of dating prehistoric ruins by 
tree rings was born. 

To get material for the calendar, the 
National Geographic Society sent out 
an expedition that Summer to scout the 
Hopi country of northern Arizona and 


the upper Rio Grande valley of New 
Mexico for likely specimens. Modern 
log cross sections, beams from modern 
homes, vigas (roof beams) from old mis- 
sions, wood fragments from ruins, were 
obtained. The next season more speci- 
mens were found by another expedi- 
tion. The calendar began to take shape. 
Through Dr. Douglass’ microscope, the 
tree rings had begun to whisper their 
secrets. 

Developments came rapidly, and by 
1928 the tree-ring calendar was estab- 
lished back to A.D. 1260. This meant 
that the sequence of wet, normal, and 
dry years was so well known from that 
year to the present that the exact year 
a given ring was formed was readable. 
Now for the first time archaeologists 
could state the definite years that cer- 
tain ruins were built and lived in. In 
addition, some 30 other ruins from 
which wood was taken evidently pre- 
ceded 1260, but these were tied to- 
gether in a “floating” calendar which 
covered some 500 years. 

But Pueblo Bonito and Aztec were 
still undated. Their beam _ patterns 
matched the “floating” section. Until 
the gap could be closed between it and 
the regular part, the tree-ring calendar 
was of limited use. 

So in 1929 another expedition was 
scouring northern Arizona for the 
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“missing link.”” Somewhere in that vast 
region was a beam whose rings would 
close the gap. The problem was to find 
it. Critical study of pottery had nar- 
rowed the search to a certain type of 
ruin. 

In May a singularly unattractive ruin 
at Showlow, Arizona, was selected for 
the search. Over the ruin was a mod- 
ern house. Domestic animals had rooted 
and dug about it. The current owner 
had dug out many valuable pieces of 
pottery, but luckily he had cared noth- 
ing about the more valuable charcoal 
and wood. Nevertheless, finding the 
critical log at that site was not prom- 
ising. 

Yet scientific drama was enacted 
there on the 22nd of June. Just as Dr. 
Douglass and Mr. Judd arrived at the 
site that day, archaeologists encoun- 
tered an old beam. It was unimpres- 
sive, and so fragile that it had to be 
soaked in a preserving solution and 
bound with string to save it at all. It 
was routinely numbered HH 39 and 
given to Dr. Douglass to examine—just 
an ordinary piece of badly charred, de- 
cayed wood. Actually it was destined to 
become one of the most famous pieces 
of wood in American science. It has 
been referred to as the American Ro- 
setta Stone.* It was the piece that closed 
the gap! 

The scientist guessed as much when 
he first glanced at it. His practiced eye 
could read the story of droughts and 
abundant years. The sequence of wide 
and narrow rings looked familiar. He 
soon determined that it was cut in 1383. 
The pattern ran back to 1260 without a 
flaw—and continued on for 23 more 
years. The critical date had at least been 
pushed back. Then the pattern of the 
final years of the “floating calendar” was 
examined again. They matched perfectly 
with the inside ring of HH 39. The gap 
was closed. Automatically the 30 ruins 
were dated as accurately as if dates had 
been chiselled on their cornerstones. 
Now the tree-ring calendar was com- 
pleted back to A.D. 700. 

After more than 30 years of scientific 
wondering, the mystery of Pueblo Boni- 
to’s age was solved. Talkative tree rings 
said that it had been under construction 
in A.D. 919, that its heyday of cultural 
development was 1067, and that it was 
occupied a little past 1127, when drought 
conditions forced the Bonitans to seek 
more productive fields. Beams and char- 
coal told all this! 

These, then, are the dramatic high- 
lights of the story. Actually, of course, 
the technique of reading dates from tree 
rings is a highly complex procedure. 
There are less than a dozen persons in 
the United States who can do it. 

* The Rosetta Stone, found in Egypt in 
1799, carried ancient inscriptions in Greek 


and hieroglyphics, enabling scholars for the 
first time to read the latter kind of writing. 
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But the theory is easy to understand. 
Cross sections are taken of the beam or 
charcoal fragment. They should con- 
tain all the rings from the heart to the 
bark. That last ring is all-important, for 
it shows the exact year the tree was 
felled. Borings may be taken from liv- 
ing trees or beams that must not be 
sawed. 

The specimen is scraped with a razor 
blade when prepared for study, thus 
making the individual rings more vis- 
ible under the reading glass or micro- 
scope. Then a “skeleton plot” of the 
pattern is made on squared paper. Lines 
of different lengths and a few symbols 
indicate the character of the unusual 
rings. The longer the line on the plot, 
the thinner the ring for which it stands. 
Normal rings are not marked. When 
the pattern has thus been reduced to a 
set of symbols, this plot is matched 
against the master calendar. Some- 
where there the patterns will match; 
the sequence of wide and narrow rings 
will be the same over, say, 50 years. 
When this place is found, the specimen 
is dated, for the exact vears are known 
on the master calendar. It is a precise, 
arduous science. 


A. INCIDENT showing its exactness 
comes from Dr. Emil W. Haury, an ex- 
pert, who dated a beam cut in 1343— 
and went still further. Because the last 
ring was incomplete and he knew the 
growing season of the region, he could 
tell that the log was cut in mid-July! 
Of course, the lusty infant science has 
not stopped with the dating of Pueblo 
Bonito, Aztec, and a mere handful of 
ruins. Constant research has extended 
the master calendar (for northern Ari- 





zona) back to A.D. 11. Over 300 ruins 
have been dated, and more are det 
mined every month. The earliest dat 
ruin was one built in A.D. 346. 

Best adapted to the climatic con 
tions of the Southwest with its great 
variations of annual rainfall, Dr. Doug. 
lass hopes eventually to adapt this sci 
ence to other parts of the United States 
—and of the world. The soundness 
the principles have been demonstrate 
but tremendous work will be needed to 
achieve the total results aimed at. D 
ferent master calendars will be nece 
sary for each region and each species of 
tree. Already notable progress has be¢ 
made in Georgia and the Mississip; 
valley. Alaska also is yielding results 

In making tree-ring patterns usabk 
for archaeological dating, Dr. Douglass 
has not forgotten his original problen 
He has determined that the cycle of 
weather on the earth is in rhythm with 
the sunspot cycles and that there is 
definite causal relation between the two 


His studies further show that each 
century there is one notable drought 
Spaced by about 300 years, there ar 
tremendous droughts. Examples of these 
occurred from 1880 to 1904, 1573 to 1593, 
and from 1276 to 1299. The latter caused 
great distress among the _ prehistori 
Indians of the Southwest. He has also 
shown that there are 38-year cycles of 
climatic variations, with subcycles of 19 
and 9% years. All this is related in 
some way to sunspots 92 million miles 
away! 

Tree rings tell this story. In trees 
that grew hundreds of years ago they 
are ancient almanacs telling the story of 
weather in ages past in a form that 
Dr. Douglass was first to read. 


UNEARTHING the now famous Beam HH 39 at Showlow, Ariz., in 1929, which closed the gap 
in the tree-ring dating system. Extreme delicacy was required in the removal of the timber 


Photo: National Geographic Society 
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Talking It Over 
(Continued from page 4] 


saddle and administrative, economic, 
and bureaucratic activity is daily add- 
ing to its power, while the “No Inter- 
ference” sign is over every entrance to 
union headquarters. The elimination 
from human nature of this urge to 
dominate, individually and collectively, 
is a necessity before mutually satisfac- 
tory industrial relations will or can be 
a possibility. And it is because Rotary 
has so distinctively curbed this trait 
among its membership that our ener- 
getic altruists hope to bring into the 
beneficent glow of our fellowship all 
the discordant, complex elements of in- 
dustrial, competitive life. 

It is a worthy, constructive objective. 
The practical question is how? It has 
been proposed that we initiate repre- 
sentatives of organized labor into our 
membership. But how? 

Rotary Clubs insist on the privilege 
of selecting their members and organ- 
ized labor insists on choosing its repre- 
sentatives for any objective. Are we to 
make an exception or will we abrogate? 
There is also a distinct handicap to this 
objective in the evanescent quality of 
labor representation. It is true that in 
central locations like Chicago, men who 
are national labor officials may hold of- 
fice over a term of years and, because 
of their independence of local contro- 
versies, become eligible and make ex- 
cellent members of Rotary. To’a lesser 
extent, State labor officials could attain 
similar eligibility and, dependent upon 
their individual characteristics, become 
fine members of any Club. But for a 
local union, or even a local trades coun- 
cil, to designate a representative to a 
local Rotary Club is, from its method 
of transacting business, beyond the 
realm of probability. .. . 

It is my considered judgment that un- 
less Rotary changes its fundamental 
concept of eligibility for membership, or 
organized labor changes its opinion of 
civic organizations together with its 
method of selecting representatives, bet- 
ter understanding and lessened indus- 
trial strife do not lie along the road of 
labor’s affiliation with Rotary. 


‘Speaker Not Important’ 
Asserts JOHN H. KEEN, Rotarian 
Newspaperman 
Austin, Texas 

Ha! ha! ha! haw! haw! haw! ... That 
was my reaction to Carl Schultz’s con- 
fession in the December Rotarian en- 
titled A Speaker Speaks His Mind, and, 
I might well add, His Heart. 

Carl’s confession made me laugh be- 
cause it recalled to me an experience of 
my own some years ago. I was asked 
to address a Rotary Club of several hun- 
dred members. I accepted with the 
warning that I was a speaker who spoke 
his mind. 

I worked on that speech. I was sure 
it was a gem of wit and wisdom. And, 
like Carl’s speech, it was a huge suc- 
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cess. I have never been invited to that 
Club since. I know just how Carl feels. 
True I had a number of requests for 
copies of the talk, but when I looked 
them over at home, I found they were 
from Rotarians from far-away States 
visiting the Club that day. 

Long ago, when I had ambitions to be 
a good speaker, I had a real orator give 
me a bit of advice. William Jennings 
Bryan, in answering a nervy question I 
put to him, said, “Young man, an audi- 
ence owes a speaker nothing, not even 
attention. If you accept the honor they 
show you by inviting you to speak, you 
owe them the courtesy to have some- 
thing to say and the ability to say it in- 
terestingly. Otherwise you should de- 
cline the invitation.” 

Did you ever realize that when a man 
addresses an audience of 100, he is tak- 
ing about 30 hours of their time, if he 
talks only 20 minutes. The speaker is 
sacrificing only 20 minutes against his 
listeners’ 30 hours. Where the quality 
of the speech is excellent, like Carl's 
evidently was, it is usually, also like 
Carl's, a repeater and the time spent in 
preparation should be allotted, when it 
can’t be ignored. 

Carl and I and you other speakers 
should remember that the speaker is not 
important. It’s the audience and the 
message. When a speaker has some- 
thing to say, says it interestingly, and 
loud enough for all in the room to hear 
without shoving their ears out of joint, 
expressions of appreciation will not be 
shy. 


‘I Brought the Water’ 

Recalls JAMES SALLOWS 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 

In looking through some old mag- 
azines recently, I came across THE Ro- 
TARIAN for April, 1936. 

On page 17 I was more than agree- 
ably surprised to come upon an old 
photograph of my 
dear old Dad, sitting 
on a mower drinking 
a cup of water [see 
cut]. I was the little 
boy who brought him 
the drink on that day 
more than 50 years 
ago. 

The photo was tak- 
en by my uncle, R. R. 
Sallows, of Goderick, 
Ontario. The scene 
was on our farm, Col- 
borne Township, Huron County, Ontario, 
on the east shore of Lake Huron. I 
notice Ewing Galloway is credited with 
the photo. It may be this firm pur- 
chased my uncle’s negatives. 


Galloway 


Conscience—Crime Deterrent 
Believes R. L. Sanpwick, Rotarian 
Educational Consultant 
Highland Park, Illinois 

I have been much interested in the 
series of crime articles presented in 

THE Rotarian, for I have long compared 

the amount of crime in the United States 

and in other countries—France particu- 
larly. When my Rotary Club sent me 
to the international Convention in Nice, 








France, in 1937, I staved on to learn 
why France has a low and falling per- 
centage of crime, while in the United 
States the ratio of crime to population 
is high and rising. 

I interviewed Rotarians and others 


in a position to understand the crime 
problem and the reasons for its relative 
lv low rate. Each had his own opinion. 
I visited French schools in every grade 
from kindergarten through the Lycée 
(secondary school). In this way I found 
what I believe to be the most important 
factor in crime reduction in France— 
the schools and their program of educa- 
tion. Not in the Lycées or higher 
schools, but in the ccoles primaires. 
Children enter the first grade at age 5 
Fifteen minutes a day is given to a class 
called morale, ethics teaching which, it 
is said, trains the conscience of children 
in the mores of a civilized nation. No 
such course is. given in American 
schools. 

What are the mores of civilization? 
They are the customs and traits which 
give safety of life, property, and reputa 
tion. Acquired early, they become prac 
tically instinctive, backed by conscience, 
and effective for self-control the whole 
life through. In future years the in 
dividual will not remember how or 
when he acquired the moral bias that 
controls his conduct. The subconscious 
monitor, the still small voice, will seem 
as something inborn. 

When the great sitdown strike of 1936 
occurred in Paris, foreign correspon- 
dents noted that “everywhere machines 
were taken care of, the furnaces which 
must never go out were kept going.” 
In food stores, though hungry, the strik- 
ers took not a loaf of bread; in furni- 
ture stores they slept on the hard floor, 
leaving blankets on the shelves. They 
turned on only one light in five at night, 
covered the counters with cloth, and 
the strike was called off without a single 
death. 

Surely training in the mores of civili- 
zation has been successful in France. 
It answers our question, why so few 
crimes in France? 


Entry Port: A Florist’'s View 

From A.tFA ELBERFIELD, Rotarian 

Alpha Floral Company 

Kansas City, Missouri 

In the symposium-of-the-month for 
November, 1939, What of the State 
Trade Barriers?, reference was made to 
“port of entry.” We have this to con- 
tend with almost every day, as we trans- 
port our own products from our green- 
houses in the State of Kansas to our 
downtown store, which is located in 
Kansas City, Missouri, the two places 
being about 14 miles apart. 

I mailed this Rotarian article to the 
attorney general of Kansas, Jay S. 
Parker, who replied: “The question pre- 
sented [in the symposium] is indeed a 
difficult one, and one with which our 
Legislative Council is now struggling. 
I have confidence that it will be able to 
work out a satisfactory solution.” 

I suggest that others take the same 
action, and in a combined action we 
might hope for results. 
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No Hermits Needed 
ALLEN E. WALKER, Rotarian 
General Law Practice 


Winter Haven, Florida 

The world has little use for the man 
who lives unto himself alone—who 
burns up all his energy in getting from 
his neighbors and never giving of his 
brains or energy to the community. The 
community is always poorer because of 
him and would be far happier without 
him. That sort of parasite is never 
found in a service club. If by chance he 
sneaks in, he either becomes a convert 
to the principle of service or quietly 
drops out and descends to the level to 
which he belongs—too busy selfishly 
serving himself to find just a little time 
to serve the community.—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


Rotary Would Oust Smugness 
Dr. R. L. Spirtet, Rotarian 


Hospital Service 

Colombo, Ceylon 

The laborer, provided he has a suffi- 
ciency of work and wage, is, I submit, a 
happier man than the easygoing opulent 
whose very surfeit of comforts and self- 
indulgence is apt to make of his life a 
selfish and empty thing. The grand ob- 
ject of Rotary, it seems to me, is to make 
rich men (of whom its membership is 
composed) better, to bring them out of 
their smug self-centeredness and make 
them deploy into the less fortunate 
arenas of life where their influence and 
money can be of immense benefit. 


‘Rotary Not an Invention’ 
From the Beacon, Rotary Club of 


Kewanee, Illinois 

Behind Rotary International of today 
lies a tremendously important and ro- 
mantic story of achievement. It may 
be compared in some respects to the 
American railway system. The railroad 
was not an American invention. In fact, 
it was not an invention at all, but only 
the putting together of three things 
which already had been discovered— 
the wheel, the rail, and the steam en- 
gine. Rotary International was not an 
invention, but the putting together of 
men in an organization for service. 


Odds Favor Educated Man 
R. B. Witson, Rotarian 


Men's Furnishings 

El Dorado, Arkansas 

The record of achievements of men of 
world-wide repute who have had the 
benefit of higher education should be 
the source of inspiration of young peo- 
ple at the age when they must make the 
decision of whether to continue with 
their schooling or try to find employ- 
ment. The leaders in industry, science, 
medicine, law, and statesmanship—in 
practically any field of endeavor that 
one might mention—have been men of 
higher education. There are outstand- 
ing exceptions, to be sure—men like 
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Pithy bits gleaned from talks, 
from letters, from Rotary Club 
and other Rotary Publications. 


Henry Ford and John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr.—but the percentage of these in more 
recent years has become less and less 
with the decrease in opportunities for 
spectacular achievement that once ex- 
isted.—F rom a Rotary Club address. 


The Buvers Must Answer Too 
Dr. KEITH R. THomMpPson, Rotarian 


Dentist 

Port Angeles, Washington 

Far too often the buyer as well as the 
seller is to blame for unfair competi- 
tion. The buyer by his supposedly 
shrewd buying plays one competitor 
against the other, forcing the price down 
and indirectly endangering the source of 
production of this particular commod- 
ity. This practice also helps to create 
a monopoly by forcing competitors out 
of business. The answer to unethical 
business methods is to be found in more 
voluntary codperation among business- 
men in fairness and decency to one an- 
other and not through legislative action. 
Rotary, other service clubs, and Better 
Business Bureaus can all play an impor- 
tant part in creating better business 
standards and eliminating unfair com- 
petition—From a Rotary Club address. 


‘Cannot Escape Responsibility’ 
Davis H. Morris, Rotarian 


Telephone Service 

Cleveland, Ohio 

We are living in a closely knit and 
interdependent society that is world- 
wide. Whether we like it or not, we can- 
not escape either our dependence upon 
other people or our responsibilty for the 
effect of our actions upon other people. 
Our present scale of living and the op- 
portunity to enjoy it, and even to im- 


prove upon it, are the result of the 
coéperative effort of the rest of society 
in all the world. The world owes no 
man a living, yet what a debt each one 
of us owes to the rest of mankind. That 
debt we must pay in service, in our own 
contribution to the production that cre- 
ates the wealth and raises the level of 
living of society. 


Consider the Countryside 
DEWITT L. MILLER, Rotarian 


Protestant Minister 

Meyersdale, Pennsylvania 

Rural America also makes a large con- 
tribution to our urban life. Four out of 
every ten of the new workers in our in- 
dustrial centers are young men who 
come from the country. Seven or eight 
out of every ten leaders in the city 
churches are men and women who have 
been born in the country. In the report of 
the rural church conference which was 
held in January, 1938, there is this state- 
ment: “The city church can be main- 
tained only by dependence upon farm 
folk who make their way into the city.” 
Rural America not only must maintain 
itself, but it also must help maintain the 
economic and religious life of our cities. 


‘Rotarians Are Different’ 
Personally, the Rotarians are un- 


equalled as a public-spirited organiza- 
tion. I have had an excellent chance to 
watch the conventions which have come 
and gone since the Civic Auditorium 
was built. And every one of them, to 
my notion, is just another convention 
—a gathering of men and women, who 
go through the same old cut-and-dried 
meetings, applaud a lot of asinine 
speeches, kid each other to death, and 
elect officers for the coming year. But 
the Rotarians are different. They some- 
how do things better and more cleverly. 
They gathered here at your recent con- 
vention [District Conference] and I was 
struck by the high-class type of men 
they were, breezy, friendly, very con- 


“YES, it is a little old, but I’ve decided to trade it in before it starts giving me trouble.” 
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1 a. Lincoln Acceptable to Rotary? 
REV. WALTER R. FLOYD 
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Balanced Education Needed 


Dr. Leroy B. CAMPBELL, Rotarian Greenview, Illinois 
Music Instructor If Lincoln had lived in Rotary’s day, WHAT 15 TIE STRANGE 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
St. Christina 


Cooperstown, New York 











Girls—7-18 years 


Episcopal Church School. Cultural-Vocational pro- 
gram. Gracious living while learning Regents. Stu- 
dents admitted any time Limited number boys ac- 
cepted in Lower School. Catalog upon request, 


Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 











High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
COL, D. C.PEARSON, Superin 


itendent 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXIGO 
BUSINESS 


INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
TEN SCHOOLS ... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 











Courses Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. Free Place 
ment Service 38th year. Co-ed. High school graduates 


and college trained young people. For Bulletin, address 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
== 3428 E. Lake St., M_nneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE. Cats nlogs and ratings on colleges and 
schools of U. t meeting needs. Call or 
write ah Aeed Schools’ Assn., RCA Bldg., 
New York, N.Y. or Field Annex, Chicago. 


FREE Catalogs, Rates and Reliability of 
Me of U.S. Indicate age of boy or girl. 
Ds Information Bureau. Visit 

3433 RCA Bidg., 49 West 49th, N.Y. c. 


5 INFORMATION 























An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THE Rotarian, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
oppertunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. THe Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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From Dublin (Ireland) Opinion 


“I give charity only to the deserv- 
ing poor.” 

“But how do you recognize the de- 
serving poor?” 

“They are the ones who are too 
proud to accept charity.” 


OLD FAITHFUL 
My car is so old it’s asthmatic, 
It creaks in each joint and bolt; 
When driving about 
Its tires give out 
And let me down hard with a jolt. 


There’s something quite wrong with the 
engine, 

It runs with a horrible cough; 
The cushions are worn 
The foot rug is torn, 

In places the paint’s peeling off. 


But it will still go if I coax it, 
Appease it with oil and with gas, 

And I’m not upset 

By dust that I get 
From wheels of the new cars that pass. 


I call my poor auto “Old Faithful” 
And discount its rattles and pants; 
And though I upbraid it 
D’you think I would trade it? 
Oh, would I? Just give me the chance! 
—Helen Howland Prommel 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To the Rev. R. J. Strif- 
fler, of Geneva, Ohio, has been mailed a 
check for the following story: 


The young minister of a village church 
and his wife had just had a new baby 
born to them. Because the salary which 
they were able to pay him was rather 
small and hard to stretch in such emer- 
gencies, the kind people of his church 
made up a purse of $50 which they pre- 
sented to him. 

On the following Sunday morning two 
of the deacons of the church were sit- 


ting in a rear pew at the time of the 
morning service of worship. One leaned 
over and whispered to the other, “I'll 
bet you a quarter that the parson thanks 
the Lord for the $50 before he thanks 
Him for the new baby.” “I'll take you,” 
replied the second deacon, and they 
shook hands furtively on the bet and 
listened impatiently for the dominie to 
begin his prayer. 

But they are still arguing about who 
won that bet, because in the solemn mo- 
ment when the minister rose to lead the 
congregation in prayer, he began his pe- 
tition by saying: 

“O Lord, we thank Thee for the timely 
succour which has come to us.” 





Sight-Seeing 

Bob: ‘What was that last place we 
whizzed through?” 

Smed: “Orange.” 

Bob: ‘Was it? Good! I’ve always 
wanted to see Orange.”—Cogs, NorTH 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Unacquainted 

Beatrice: “How long did you know 
your husband before you were mar- 
ried?” 

Laura: “I didn’t know him at all. I 
only thought I did.”—Savannah Rotary, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Fumble 

Professor’s daughter: “Circumstances 
compel me to decline a marital arrange- 
ment with a man of no pecuniary re- 
sources.” 

Student: “Er—I don’t get you.... 

Professor’s daughter: “That’s just 
what I’m telling you!”—Bulletin, Sr. 
ALBANS, VERMONT. 


” 


Clash 
Lawyer: “So you want a divorce. 
Aren’t your relations pleasant?” 
Client: “Mine are, sir, but hers are 
terrible.’—The Rotary Merry-Go-Round, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


His First Brief 

Young lawyer: “The accused has en- 
trusted his defense to me—I ask for an 
investigation of his mental capacity.” 
—Barenspiegel, SWITZERLAND. 


Business Activity 
Rastus: ‘How’s de business, Sambo?” 
Sambo: “Lawdy, man, business am 
sure good. <Ah’s done bought a mule 
for $10, swapped it fo’ a bicycle, swapped 
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“BUT, sir, you've just gotta exchange 
this gun... it keeps shooting my dogs!” 


dat fo’ a mangle iron, swapped dat fo’ a 
bedstead, and ah sold dat bed fo’ $10.” 
Rastus: “But you-all ain’t made noth- 
in’ on de turnover.” 
Sambo: “Ah knows dat, but look at de 
business ah’s done.”’—Bulletin, ESTEVAN, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA. 


Fare Exchange 

He: “I wish you would quit driving 
from the back seat.” 

She: “I will when you quit cooking 
from the dining-room table.”—The Ro- 
tary Felloe, HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN. 


Vemory Expert 

The long-outstanding accounts of the 
firm were being paid with amazing 
promptness, which aroused the curios- 
ity of the head of the organization. 
“How do you do it?” he asked the young 
man responsible for the change. 

“T just recall parts of letters I sent 
Dad while I was at college,” he ex- 
plained.—The Catalina Islander. 


Further Outlook 

A farmer, in reply to a request for 
payment of installments due on his 
land, wrote: 

“Dear Sir,—I got your letter about 
what I owe you. Now be pachent, I 


“I'M going to a movie! 


ain’t forgot you. Please wait. 
I have the money, I pay you. If this 
was Judgment Day, and you was no 
more prepared to meet your Maker than 
I am to meet your account, you sure 
would have to go to Hades. Trusting 
you will agree to do this, I am, yours 
truly.”—Halifax Herald, CANADA. 


Involuntary Resignation 
The 
new maid's 
ing her. 
“Do you think you will settle down 
here?” she asked after a while. “Re- 
member, you've left a good many sit- 


looking over the 
before 


mistress Was 


references engag 


uations.” 

The girl smiled confidently. “Yes, 
ma’am,” she replied, “but I didn’t leave 
any of them voluntarily.”"—Reynolds’ 
News, ENGLAND. 


Born Diplomat 

Bobby to his little brother: “I must 
share this cake with you—I will give 
you the nice dainty little piece and take 
this ugly big piece myself.”—Furnica, 
ROU MANIA, 


GEBTOR? | 
A merchant addressing his debtor 
Remarked in the course of his lebtor 
That he chose to suppose 
A man knose what he ose: 
And the sooner he pays it, the bebtor. 
—Rotogram, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 


She Knew 

Mrs. Gayboy had some of her friends 
to tea. Among them was the profes- 
sor’s wife who prided herself on her 
correct use of the King’s English on 
every occasion. 

“T wish I knew where George was,” 
remarked the hostess, referring to her 
rather dissipated husband. 

The professor’s wife drew herself up. 

“[ presume, my dear,” she said 
primly, “that you mean you wish you 
knew where he is.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,’ replied Mrs. Gay- 
boy, sweetly. “I know where he is. 
He’s upstairs in bed with a black eye 
and a fearful headache. I want to 
know where he was.’’—Tatler, ENGLAND. 


This home life isn’t suited to a man with adventure in his blood!” 
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Consider This If You 
Think You Cannot Afford 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


To enjoy the added luxurious- 
ness and beauty of Orientals is 
just as possible as owning an 
automobile, a fur coat, a radio, 
or a vacation at the seashore or 
in the mountains. Just as you 
regard these things as a perma- 
nent part of our American 
standard of living, so is it possible 
for you and your family to 
possess the finest of all floor 
coverings. Orientals may cost 
slightly more, but per day or 
per year they are the most in- 
expensive of all rugs. 


Free! Booklet on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Bros., Inc. 
169 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 
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ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


BOUND VOLUME 
EEE 


Issues of The Rotarian 


Copies of THe Rotarian from January 
to December, 1939, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, ete., included in this Bound 
Volume. 


\\ ‘OULD you like to have this attrae- 
tive Bound Volume for 1939 for 
your library? For Rotarians, Rotary 
Clubs, libraries and schools this volume 
will serve as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety of material 
that was presented in THe RoraRIiAN 
during 1939. The supply is limited and 
it is suggested that you place your order 


today for your copy. 

Price $950 
i iemaneadl 

postpaid ........ ose nt serene EACH 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Prices for earlier volumes sent 


on request 
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COMPOSITION 
COMPANY 


Typoographers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 3173 
o 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 














ZOOM 


AMAZING VITAMIN B, 

Does Wonders Wiih Plants 
Stimulates growth, Produces larger flow- 
ers, Aids transplanting, Makes cut flowers 
last longer 

Publicized in BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 

Send $1.00 for generous dropper bottl— 

*REPA 


SALTFORD FLOWER SHOP, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Now You See It—Now You Don't 


Macicrans still thrill and bewilder 
the public today just as HERRMANN THE 
GREAT, KELLAR THE GREAT, HOUDINI, and 
Howarp THurston did in days gone by. 
There may be as many as 100,000 of 
them in the United States today, ac- 
cording to JOHN MULHOLLAND, one of the 
leading professional  prestidigitators. 
The great majority, among them HeEn- 
DRIK WILLEM VAN Loon, whose writings 
frequently appear in THE RoTARIAN, 
look upon legerdemain as a hobby. 

When RotTarian J. ELDER BLACKLEDGE, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was 10 years old, 
he was fascinated by conjuring tricks. 
Here he tells why his hobby finally 
grew into a profession. 

ok * * 

Methods of getting away from the 
daily grind are well known. Yet many 
men in business, professional, educa- 
tional, and political activities find the 
greatest relaxation in a field which ac- 
tually often requires greater mental 
alertness than the jobs in which they 
earn a living. In travelling through 20 
countries I have found hundreds of 
men, many of them important, who are 
interested in conjury. 

Magic never disappoints one. I was 
graduated as an architect and practiced 
my profession for a number of years, 
but now because of a boyhood hobby 
my profession has changed to one of 
lecturing and conjuring’ entertain- 
ments. 

Magic has influenced the thoughts of 
people down through the ages, for it 
has a universal appeal. People love to 
be fooled today just as much as they 
did in the days of Cagliostro and Robert 
Houdin, men whose lives make fascinat- 
ing reading. In 28 years of research I 
have concluded that magic is one of the 
best forms of entertainment when 
properly presented. 

If you are interested in conjuring 
tricks, and you can’t help being once 
you start, you will find endless enjoy- 
ment. It takes practice and concentra- 
tion, but you will be surprised what 
your hands can be trained to do. 

First, you should master the funda- 
mentals of the art—the thrill of prac- 
ticing sleight of hand and of perfecting 
technique. You will learn agility, dex- 
terity, poise, power of expressing your 
ideas. Your power of observation will 
improve, you will feel at ease before 
people, and you will improve your dic- 
tion. Surgeons find that sleight of hand 
improves their dexterity, and lawyers 


find that conjuring stimulates analyti 
cal thinking. 

Here’s a secret: The next time you 
smoke a cigarette, wet the end with just 
a touch from the tip of your tongue 
Then light the wet end and you wiil 
find that it will moisten the tobacco 
and you will have a cool smoke. 

Now if no one has seen you wet the 
end of the cigarette, after a few puffs 
you can bend it almost into knots and 
amaze your friends. And if you don't 
tell them the secret, you will have lots 
of fun watching them break up their 
cigarettes vainly trying to imitate you. 

Magic has never disappointed me and 
I think it never will disappoint you. 

* *x * 

Good witnesses for the case made by 
ROTARIAN BLACKLEDGE are ROTARIAN DALI 
Watson, of Raymondville, Tex., who has 
mystified audiences in some 80 clubs; 
ROTARIAN W. C. SHELLY, of Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Rorarian F. P. Rosison, 
of Curwensville, Pa.; and Rorarian C. A 
LrEEDy, of Youngstown, Ohio, all of whom 
report magic as their hobby. 


What's Your Hobby ? 


No, we don’t ask out of idle curiosity. Tut 
Groom would like to list you and your hobby 
or that of any member of your family—if 
you are a Rotarian—without charge. You 
may find others astride a similar hobby. 

American Neologisms: Mamie Meredith 
(sister-in-law of Rotarian — collects coin- 
ages, slang, and jargon), Department of Eng- 
lish, the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr., U.S.A 

Snakes: Henry G. Richards (will swap 
live or pickled snakes of Alabama for species 
indigenous to other parts of the world), P.O 
154, Florence, Ala., U.S.A. 

Shells: Fred S. Webber (collects land 
and marine shells), 271 Maple St., Holyoke, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Coins: Oscar Odegard (collects coins, 
especially those of other countries; inter 
ested in exchanges or correspondence), 230 
S. Front St., Mankato, Minn., U.S.A. 

Mateh Covers: John H. McGiboney 
(wants match cover from every city with a 
Rotary Club), Box 836, Maysville, Ky., U.S.A. 

Match Covers: Mary Margaret Moore 
(daughter of Rotarian—seeks match covers 
from hotels and business firms all over the 
world), 513 N. 11th St., McAllen, Tex., U.S.A 

Match Covers: Acey W. Sutherland 
(would like contact with other collectors of 
match covers), 168 Gibson St., Canandaigua, 
N.Y. Usk 

Match Covers: T. F. Lanning (seeks cor- 
respondence with match-cover collectors and 
will exchange duplicates), 1005 N. Ist St., 
Dennison, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Amateur Lapidarist: Col. H. T. Good- 
land (collects, cuts, grinds, and_ polishes 
agates and other semiprecious stones; in- 
vites correspondence partic ularly | from Pa- 
cific Coast Rotarians), ‘‘Westways,” Uplands, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

Horses: H. V. Mercer (invites corre- 
spondence from other horse geerees), 226 
E. 2nd St., Ottumwa, Iowa, U.S.A 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 
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<Mar.,4th Meeting 
FROM THE Rotarian: 

What ShouldtTell 
A program on ‘Chuck’? Tom J. 
occupation- Davis. This issue, 
al guidance and page 33. 
what Rotarians Get 
con de a 3 Walter B. 
yonieve pet Feb., 1940. 
ic security. Think Your Way 

to a Job. Maxine 

Davis. Oct., 1939. 

How to Geta 
Start in Life (series). 
Walter B Pitkin. 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1938; Jan., 
Feb., 1939. 

More Education or a Job? 
Link. May, 1938. 


OTHER MAGAZINES 


Our Schools Must Serve Youth. J. Mar- 
shall. Parents’ Magazine. Sept., 1939. 

Common Sense or Chaos, John Edward 
Brown. Vital Speeches. Dec. 15, 1939. 

Do You Want to Be a Banker? Wilber 
F. Crook. De You Want to Be a Doctor? 
Morris Fishbein. Both books by Stokes. 
1939. $1.50 each. Two of a new series on 
various careers for youth. 

How to Find the Right Vocation. Harry 
Dexter Kitson. Harper. 1938. $2.50. An 
outstanding guide for the “undecided youth.” 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City: 

Youth in the World of Today. Revised. 
1939. 10c. 


WHAT! NO 
JOB? 
Acquainted! 


Pitkin. 


Youth Service 











Henry C. 


From the Secretariat of Rotary Internationa*: 
What! No Job? No. 658. 
Occupational Guidance for Youth. No. 
655. 
Occupational Interviews. No. 659. 
Apprentice Training — A Method of 
Preparing Youth for Jobs. No. 662. 





sm <Apr., lst Meeting 
a FROM Tue Rotarian: 
DEATH OF Be Thankful for 
TRADE? Your Competitors, 
J.C. Aspley. This is- 

=" pepe sue, page 13. 
of rugged and Has Business Lost 
less indiv Fees Interest? Channing 

Pollock. Jan., 1940. 


ism and of coép- 
eration through Salesmanship 


trade associa- —New Style. Brad- 
tions, chambers ford Ellison. Aug., 
pe commerce, 1939 
ete. : 


Business, Cleanse 
Thyself! H. I. Craw- 
cour. Apr., 1939. 

Shackle the Chain 
Store? (debate). Yes! 
Wright Patman. Ne! 
Godfrey M. Lebhar. Feb., 1939. 

Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? Reidar 
Brekke. Dec., 1938. 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate). 
Yes! Charles S. Ryckman. Ne! William R. 
Yendall. May, 1936. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Competition—Life or Death of Trade? 
No. 547. 
Competition and Business Management. 
No. 545. 


Vocational 
Service 











Marcu, 1940 


Students, 


program makers, and 


the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Planning Club Meet- 
ings in Advance (Form No. 251), 
issued by Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





PEACE COL- 
LABORATION 
N THE 
AMERICAS 


April 14 is cele- 
brated each year 
in 21 American 
Republics as 
“Pan American 
Day.’ What sig- 
nificance has 
this day for 
world peace? 


International 
Service 











<Apr., 2nd Meeting 


FROM THE RorTarRIAN: 

Newspapers Link 
the Americas. Ro- 
dolfo N. Luque. This 
issue, page 27. 

A Gallery of Ibe- 
ro-American Art. 
Nicolas Delgado. This 
issue, page 29. 

Note May issue for 
additional material on 
this theme. 

Rotary Is Active 
in South America 
(pictorial). Feb., 1940 

Brazil Is Big! 
(pictorial). Jan., 1940. 


South America Has Everything! Edward 


Tomlinson. Oct., 1939. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 


Cultural Ties That Bind the Americas, 


B. M. Cherrington. 
BOOKS: 


Latin America, Stephen Duggan. 


School Life. July, 1939. 


World 


Peace Foundation. 1936. 75e. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Peace Collaboration in the Americas, 


No. 731. 


Strength and Unity in Diversity. No. 


748. 


Can Peace Be Organized? No. 726. 





YOUTH 
SPONSORSHIP 


A program on 
character educa- 
tion and guid- 
ance and what 
Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians 
can do to help 
young people 
develop into 
useful citizens. 


Youth Service 











worth Crowder. Nov., 


<Apr., 3rd Meeting 


FROM Tue RorariAn: 
The Sentence of 
the Court Is—. Ern- 
est L. Reeker. This 
issue, page 23. 
Here, Gentlemen, 
Are Heroes! Col. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
Feb., 1940. 
Tootin’ for Funt 


(pictorial). Jan., 1940. 
Maverick Miracles. 
Lewis T. Nordyke. 
Dec., 1939. 
They're Called Fu- 
ture Farmers. Farns- 
1939. 


Youth Hits the Hostel Trail. Oct., 1939. 
Teamwork in Tampa. Bill Abbott. Aug., 


1939. 


So We Are Calling It—Boy Sponsor- 


ship.’ 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Boystowns for Cleveland Youth, 


C. Kelly. Recreation. 

I Like Bad Boys. 
lantic Monthly. Nov.., 
BOOKS: 


The History of 
America. William D. 


Winthrop R. Howard. June, 1937 


Fred 
Nov., 1939. 


Jacob M. Braude. At- 


1939. 
the Boy Scouts of 
Murray. Boy Scouts 


of America. 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
A history of the organization. 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Youth Sponsorship. 


No. 698D. 


A Symposium on Character Education, 


No. 677. 


Occupational Guidance for Youth. No. 


655. 


Occupational Interviews, 


No. 659. 





Cash When Sick 


OVER 120,000 People Have Already 
Provided A Cash Income Up to 
$100 a Month 





: i ith when 4 aid u 
will be 4 { a New 
ied by tl Na al lt 
» 6% and wor s y J 
not nd w 4 w iin ¢ ! 
No me ex 4 n requ ! 
idenly and ut ily It alway 
1 exper and vy a fe i 
| ‘ i wught Na nal 
I an half n 
olla tly paid in benefit , vholder 
SEND NO MONEY. Just write your name actdre 
axe and sex to National Protect Insurance ¢ is 
Pickwick Buildin Kansas City, M ind they will al 
you a policy for 10 day Free Inspection, See th olley 
ind if you are itisfied, ther $ iy th 
emium for nearly five mont! I uJ ted, so 
write today 


The Only Genuine Art Corners 
are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 


Original Square and Round 
styles, also others illustrated are 
still in steady demand 
New Poc-kets and 
Transparos are espe- 
cially fine. For pkg. each 
of three types and sam- 
i ples, send 30c in stamps, coin or 
money order. Quantity prices to 
lot commercial users on request. 
BuyS ENGEL ART CORNERS MFG. CO. 
400 Dept. 79-C, 4709 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHERELL WE STAY /N ST. LOWS P| 















Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 











PRIVATE BATH- 


a ae RADIO RECEPT 












‘HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


| HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday 

















EVERYTHING A CLUB NEEDS 
ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 








aw SPEAKER'S DESK 


“., For use on banquet 

tables, etc. 19” 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 





4 piece of furniture 
that most every club 
needs for the conven 
ience of speakers 


These desks are made only as ordered plain 
finish and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 
EACH, $4.50 


Secretary’s Ca.alog now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 























SPEECHES «. «::: .:::: Zour 
speech on any su »ject 


J Oo K E $s; pared and mailed monthly, $5 a pe om 
s T U N T ty ne ‘ ene | BH So. Noret. 









AN Minstrels 


> 
+ 2 

Unique First Parts for complete 

show with special songs and 

choruses. ip. C Free. 

| T.&. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 






‘4 








Confidential. Public Speaking Manual, $1! Ifficer’s 
Handbook with Instant Parliamentary G uide, $1. 
‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre 


Illustrative yo ‘dotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 


ties for club meetings, comic debates, book re- 
views. 

National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 
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REGRETFULLY, 
Rotary International’s Board of 
Directors has postponed the Con- 
vention in Rio de Janeiro until 
1942. Though many Rotarians 
will be disappointed in being un- 
able to visit Brazil on a Rotary 
junket this year, the opportunity 
still is open for a glimpse of Latin 
America: the 1940 Rotary reunion 
will be held in Havana, Cuba. A 
happier choice could hardly have 
been made. Havana is Cuba’s cap- 
ital city, “The Pearl of the Antil- 
les,” and renowned hardly less for 
its brilliance as a metropolis than 
for its hospitality. Although the 
same unhappy world conditions 
that caused the shift in Convention 
cities will prevent attendance of 
many a Rotarian from countries 
in or near the theater of war, 
plans already under way assure a 
Convention great not only in num- 
bers, but also in significance. 


WORDS TO PONDER 
are these from James H. Perkins, 
chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York: 
“Business and finance can derive 
no lasting gain from war. Actual- 
ly, war is the negation of all that 
business stands for. Business con- 
sists of the exchange of mutually 
useful goods and services, and its 
success depends upon the mainte- 
nance of good faith and order in 
all relations. War is a violent in- 
terruption of normal business 
processes, producing incalculable 
hazards and appalling waste, and 
no temporary profit can offset its 
ultimate cost. The world has never 
fully recovered from the last war.” 


A NEW YORK STATE 
senator (or was it a doctor or a 
businessman?) was working on a 
speech (or maybe he was quiet- 
ly reading). His child (son or 
daughter) kept interrupting to 
ask questions (or asked him to 
read aloud). Finally, to entertain 
him (or her), he tore up a large 
newspaper map of the world and 
set him (or her) to piecing it to- 
gether. To his amazement, he 
(or she) soon had it done. There 
it was, spread out on the floor (or 
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table). “How did you do it so 
quickly?” he asked. “Oh, it was 
easy. On the other side was a pic- 
ture of aman. I got him together 
right and the world came out all 
right.” . . . That pointed story, or 
variants of it, is, no doubt, the 
most-told one in Rotary. Does any 
reader know who started it, or to 
what extent it is based on an ac- 
tual occurrence? The conductor 
of the “Talking It Over” depart- 
ment would like to know. 


WE HAVEN’T CONFIRMED 
the report, but a man who says he 
knows tells us that Hollywood has 
gone the Chicago stockyards one 
better. Neither the Swifts nor 
the Armours ever devised a way 
to utilize the squeal of a pig, but 
in the movie Union Pacific, so our 
informant avers, a squeal was 
turned to good account. If you 
saw the picture, you will remem- 
ber the thrilling scene in which 
Indians tip a water tank upon a 
locomotive. Remember the hiss- 
ing and the strange sound? That, 
so we are told, was put in the 
sound track of the film from a re- 
corded pig’s squeal—run through 
backward! 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
read Tom J. Davis’s provocative 
article in this issue on occupa- 
tional counselling, do so. It raises 
questions about an “activity” 
which most Rotarians take for 
granted. They could be the start- 
ing point for stimulating discus- 
sion in any Rotary Club. 


A WRITER 
in that useful little magazine 
Character and Citizenship tells of 
two retired professional men dis- 
cussing sons of their college class- 
mates. One boy had been dis- 
charged from a good position be- 
cause of incompetence, another 
was expelled from school because 
of dissipation, a third had been ar- 
rested for forgery, a fourth had 
committed suicide. ... “Well,” said 
one of the men, “I have raised a 
family of five. As far as I can see, 
they are pretty fair specimens of 
humanity and good citizens. They 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


have no bad habits; each earns a 
good living and I think each is 
making a contribution to society 
Now, I am no better than the fa- 
thers of those four boys. Why 
should my children turn out bet- 
ter?” His friend replied, “It’s be- 
cause you kept a cow. Your chil- 
dren had chores to do.” 


HAVE YOU EVER 
asked yourself what you are do- 
ing, day by day, to make your wife 
an early widow? The chances are 
100 to 1 she would rather have you 
alive than dead. But modern civ- 
ilization tends to encourage dissi- 
pations that result in loss of sleep 
and consequent nervousness for 
the husband who must be at work 
next day, without corresponding 
effects on the wife. It used to be 
said, before farm homes had city 
conveniences for lightening labor, 
that the average farmer buried 
two wives before the third saw 
him safely off to the graveyard. 
Has the pendulum swung too far 
in the opposite direction? Twenty 
men once were asked which they 
would prefer, a short life and a 
merry one, or a long life and a 
good one. Three said they would 
be content with a short life if it 
were merry enough. All the others 
wanted a long and good life. Most 
men do—though they don’t al- 
ways prove it by their actions. 


BOBBIE BURNS 
is a favorite poet of many an ed- 
itor, and the reason therefor, we, 
suspect, is his often-cited line: 
“The best laid plans o’ mice and 
men gang afta-gley.” . . . Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, who knows more 
about Northern climes than most 
of us realize there is to know, has 
written for RoTARIAN readers an 
account of the brilliant success 
Icelanders have achieved in bat- 
tling poverty. It was scheduled 
for this issue. Then: C’est la 
guerre! The Convention in Rio de 
Janeiro was postponed until 1942, 
and now eyes turn toward Ha- 
vana. So, the Iceland story, which 
had been announced for this issue, 
has been put in cold storage—per- 
haps until next Summer, when it 
may be all the more appreciated. 
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